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Scientific Research and 
Economic Science 


HERE is a considerable amount of confusion in 

the controversy which has arisen regarding the 

relationship of science to husbandry. The 

impatient farmer, brooding over the losses he has 
incurred during the last year, is inclined to reproach what 
he calls “‘ science ”’ for not getting him out of his difficulty. 
In doing so he confounds research with something abso- 
lutely different. His gibe that if what he calls the 
‘* theorists ’’ were to get together, buy a farm and run it on 
their own principles, farmers would be glad to follow them 
if they made a profit is not to the point at all. The purely 
scientific mind must be to a large extent speculative and 
experimental. It is no wonder that a great number of 
the early leaders in agricultural progress were themselves 
unable to make both ends meet out of what they produced 
on the land. It was not their business and it is not the 
business of any research station to show how profits can 
be made. ‘There are institutions, and plenty of them, to 
whom that important task belongs. ‘There are various 
agricultural colleges engaged in preparing young men for 
the work of farming, and there are the School of Agriculture 
at Cambridge and the School of Economics at Oxford, which 
exist mainly for the purpose of training those who will 
inherit land and those whose ambition it is to manage it. 
In these institutions agricultural economy holds a very 
high, if not the highest place. Each of them would be a 
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failure if it were not capable of turning out a student with , 
practical knowledge of the kind of management that would 
be remunerative. They make a point of not only teaching 
the theory and practice of husbandry, but also peidioniiod 
management based on a system of costings. That jg 
admirable work, and in the course of time, that is to say 
when the young men who are now students enter the \vorld 
and begin to act on the principles taught them, the ag-icul- 
ture of this country will be revolutionised. 

Research is a different matter altogether. It is a juest 
for knowledge, and would only be restricted if he wh» en- 
gaged in it had to consider first of all whether money could 
be earned by the result of his investigations. That could 
only have a paralysing influence. It is not that resvarch 
cannot be employed in the interest of income. No one 
could go so far as that with the example of East Malling 
before him. There, certain investigations were carried out, 
individually or in co-operation, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining facts that must of necessity have a great economic 
value. The generous support which is extended to the 
station by that very practical section of the community, the 
nurserymen, shows that they on their part have a lively 
appreciation of the material benefit to be reaped. Their 
occupation, that of raising the young plants which are to 
bear the crops of various kinds of fruit, is, to a large exient, 
a fight against insect and other pests. Some of these 
have worked great havoc, and yet are not clearly understood. 
For example, research has not yet completed our knowledge 
of the causes that lead to so-called “ reversion ” in black 
currants. When that is discovered, and there are good 
grounds for hoping that it will be, an important branch of 
fruit-growing will benefit enormously. Already the quality 
of apple and other fruit trees has been enhanced by the 
investigation of the foundation stock or “‘ foot ” of the tree, 
Here, then, is research work which has a direct bearing on 
economics. 

It will probably take a considerable time before the 
farms get themselves manned with occupiers who unite a 
knowledge of science with practice. The number is 
growing, but there is a huge minority—if not an actual 
majority—who still remain ignorant, though their ignorance 
impels them more towards credulity than study. A great 
agricultural authority a few days ago made a remark to the 
present writer to the effect that he had to take the greatest 
care about -what he said to such men when they came for 
advice. If he, by chance, mentions some practice or manure 
in connection with the improvement of a crop, those who have 
not been trained will often go away and apply it without 
taking the slightest trouble to ascertain that the conditions 
are suitable. For instance, they will apply to a clay soil 
a treatment that is very successful on a good sandy soil. 
Education, means, among other things, knowing that certain 
questions should be asked before there is any new treatment 
attempted. This means, of course, that a large number of 
farmers are less able to profit by advice than are those 
men who have received a sound education in one of the 
colleges devoted to agricultural education. 

One of the most successful agriculturists in our day 
says that the ideal staff consists of a few good clerks as well 
as intelligent labourers. He would have every student of 
agriculture a master of the art of book-keeping, because he 
considers that to be the foundation stone of good husbandry. 
The farmer is not standing on firm ground unless he knows 
exactly the profit or loss he has incurred in regard to every 
crop and every animal on his holding. That is econ mic 
science. He should also be taught the very important 
science of engineering in so far as it will enable hi:n to 
judge of the practicability of any new invention which 1s 
brought before him. Also, the agriculturist of to ~ day 
requires a grounding in the various sciences—geo ogy, 
botany, chemistry, and so on, that will enable him 
to understand and apply the result of any research 
in pure science. To sum up the matter, the farmer 
must make less use of rule-of-thumb and more of his 
intelligence. or 
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ORD LINLITHGOW 
in regard to his estate which illustrates and 


describes a state of affairs 


confirms the views set forth in last week’s 

number about the strangle-hold on landowners. 
fe describes in simple and clear terms the condition 
of his estate and some of the results. It is a large 
agricultural estate supported by considerable mineral 
-oyalties and some invested funds. Yet it is barely able to 
sustain itself, and Lord Linlithgow describes this as a 
\arning that we have reached the breaking-point in the 
1aatter of taxation. ‘The result is that the landowner cannot 
spend the money formerly thought necessary on upkeep. He 
says that the fences, gates and woodlands have already fallen 
into much disrepair, and he is not able to maintain the farm 
buildings in the way which his father taught him. ‘This, 
of course, means that he cannot alleviate unemployment to 
the extent that would have been possible had taxation been 
on a smaller scale. This, however, is only a minor con- 
sideration. The main one is that landowners of the best 
type are being literally squeezed out of their position. 
Lord Linlithgow, not without reason, calls this the 
‘ breaking-point.”’ 


T is absolutely certain that the country cannot go on 
contributing £410,500,000 in the shape of income tax. 
It amounts to more than a fourth of the whole gigantic 
revenue of £1,216,650,000. ‘This is nine times the amount 
paid in 1913-14, and everybody knows that far from income 
having increased nine times, it has greatly decreased, so 
that this sum of four hundred and ten odd millions is 
life-blood squeezed out of the heart of the nation. ‘The 
greater part of that sum should have been available for 
refreshing the industries of the country. ‘That is the source 
to which nearly every thoughtful man applies whatever 
surplus there is from his earnings after paying what is just 
and lawful. This income tax represents the sort of finance 
that will nullify all the individual energy that is being put 
into the re-establishment of commerce on its old basis. 
Support of a thorough financial reform should be insisted 
upon at every contest in the coming general election. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE chose a very interesting topic for his 

inaugural address as President of the Sunday Shake- 
speare Society. The subject to which we refer is the 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s plays shown by the audience 
of his time. Playgoers of that age, as a rule, were better 
educated than the playgoers of to-day. The latter attend 
the theatre mostly because they are jaded with the trials 
of modern business life and want entertainment of a light 
character to rest them. Then, the frivolous attend the 
theatre more regularly than the serious. It must have been 
ctherwise in the time of Shakespeare, as it certainly was in 
the golden age of the Greek theatre. At Athens the writer 
of tragedy endeavoured to shake the souls of men by pity and 
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terror, Shakespeare never had that ideal in his mind, but 
he poured forth from a singularly wide and deep intellect 
all shades of thought and mood from lively to severe. In 
his plays you can find the most exquisite fancy thrown 
like a flower upon the grass, or you find Shakespeare 
speaking through the subtle intelligence of a court plotter, 
or through the medium of a fop of his time, or of a great 
soldier imitating and mocking that foppery. He would be 
a brave man who would venture to entertain a London 
audience of to-day in that way. To us who live so long 
after Shakespeare it is difficult to recognise the surprise 
and ecstasy which his finest poetry must have produced when 
it was fresh from the mint. It surprises us yet, although it has 
stood the hacking of more than three centuries. We do not 
compare two generations of mankind to the detriment or the 
glorification of either. All that we wish to infer is that the 
toil of the day was rather wearisome in the age of Elizabeth, 
and that thought and intellectual excitement came as a 
pleasant change. In the reign of George V the serious 
attention of most men is given to finance in one shape or 
another, and the relief from it is the flippancy of the modern 
stage. 


[ T was manifest at the beginning of the week when the 

tercentenary of Moliére was celebrated, that this writer 
still retains his supremacy in France. ‘There is no one 
like him. He achieved fame in the delicate art of writing 
comedy. Now, tragedy is, as it were, a thing made with 
saw and chisel. Anybody with a strong personality can 
make a dash at it, at least; but comedy is very different 
and very much more difficult. There, if anywhere, art 
must conceal art. Moliére was, however, a master of his 
instrument. He has held up to the laughter and the admira- 
tion of three centuries the foibles, the fashions, the 
extravagances, the mannerisms of his time. It is all done 
with a satire apparently so gentle that it is only after a 
lapse of time that you feel its full strength and tingle. 
Moliére brought a wit equal to that of Voltaire to his 
task, and there is nothing comparable with it except the 
comedies of our own William. He had more notes than 
Moliére, more of fun for fun’s sake, more honest, open 
laughter and more of the sweet surprise which Nature 
always yields to her poets. 


THE TATIE-BOGLE. 
A tatie-bogle once in spring 
The milk-maid ogled, so they say, 
Who with her stool and pail a-swing 
Across the meadows made her way ; 
His smirk her merry laughter drew 
And kisses mockingly she threw. 


Then with what dreams the bogle toyed ! 
Her daily smile his fancies fed, 

To watch for her his hours employed : 
The sparrows twittered on his head, 

The rabbits satisfied their greed 

And gambled near—he did not heed. 


But on an evening, scented, soft, 
The milk-maid tarried ; when once more 
She homeward turned along the croft 
The pail and stool the shepherd bore. 
Jilted! Dissolved love’s rosy spell ; 
A heap of rags the bogle fell. 
MARGARET BAKER. 


“THE passing of Mr. Gibson Bowles deprives the country 

of what it can ill spare—a man of most original char- 
acter and no small amount of ability. Although over fifty 
when he entered the House of Commons, he was not long 
in attaining a high reputation there, but it was after he 
ceased to be a representative of the people some ten years 
ago that his talents grew to be thoroughly appreciated. 
Although at times so cynical that one could not think him 
capable of grave thought, he had a wonderful hold on finance 
and could handle large figures in a way that made them 
interesting and almost romantic. It must be admitted 
that he used this power chiefly for the purpose of driving 
home political conclusions at which he had arrived at the 
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moment; but that he had a genius for figures was unde- 
niable. At any rate, very few of the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer who had to face his Budget criticisms, ques- 
tioned his skill in Parliamentary arithmetic. 


ELDOM, if ever, have we read a finer tribute to a very 
gallant gentleman than the appreciation of Captain Jack 
Scott, which Lord Birkenhead contributed to the Times on 
Tuesday last. Lord Birkenhead writes with every possible 
advantage—intimacy with his subject, sympathy and under- 
standing ; add to these a heart that feels and a flowing pen. 
There is no need to despair of the Commonwealth as long 
as it can produce men of the type of Jack Scott. Lord 
Birkenhead brings a life history before us in a series of 
pictures. First, he shows Scott as an undergraduate at 
Merton College and Master of the University Draghounds, 
and declares that in his long experience of hunt’ng he never 
saw anyone ride with a resolution and fearlessness so com- 
plete. Scott became a pupil in his chambers and worked 
with industry and ability, but never developed that ‘ un- 
definable combination of qualities which is the soil of great 
forensic success.” At the outbreak of war he became a 
junior officer in the Sussex Yeomanry. He had never 
previously been in an aeroplane, but the Air Service made 
an irresistible appeal to his adventurous spirit. Before he 
went to France he met with an accident that well nigh 
proved fatal. At a height of two thousand feet his machine 
collapsed, and during the terrible fall he kept working, 
trying and testing, till, at some sixty feet from the ground, he 
regained a degree of control which saved his life, but left 
him permanently a cripple. No sooner was he able to walk 
than he made every effort to get back to France, and 
succeeded in doing so. In spite of an accident that might 
have shattered weaker nerves, his courage remained cool 
and unshaken. He was one of the most brilliant and 
daring of airmen. It is sad that so splendid a career 
should have been ended by a cold which developed into 
double pneumonia, but he has not lived in vain who has 
earned this epitaph : He did what he liked, and did it well, 


and all for the service of his country. 


[DURING the course of a little tour of the home counties 

over the week-end we had an opportunity of looking, 
both from a distance and closely, at some of the new cottages 
that have been put up. In spite of all the preaching and 
teaching of the last five-and-twenty years, it is impossible 
to say that these cottages bear any signs whatever of an 
advance in taste. They are, with few exceptions, monstrous 
in appearance and planned without architectural skill and 
without knowledge of what can be made of the simplest 
cottage. To call them “ blots on the landscape” is no 
exaggeration whatever. It is a matter of infinite regret 
that after all the trouble that has been taken to extend the 
feeling of taste, the want of it should be deplorably 
exhibited. 


R. E. W. MORRIS, the House Governor of the London 

Hospital, has prepared a scheme for taking convalescents 
to the country that is excellent in itself and ought to be 
easily carried out. ‘The idea is that, instead of being in 
hospital for the average three weeks at five pounds weekly, 
a patient would probably find it enough to go into hospital 
for a week and have a fortnight in the country, where the 
maintenance cost would be only two pounds weekly. ‘The 
advantages are: the reduction of the cost of the patient by 
about 40 per cent., the hospital bed will be occupied by 
the patient one week instead of three and a proportionately 
larger number received into hospital. In that way waiting 
lists would soon be reduced to vanishing point. Mr. 
Morris thinks that some philanthropist might present them 
with a field in which one-floor chalets, from which beds 
could be moved on to balconies, would be put up. It 
would be a good idea to start the scheme with a few little 
huts and gradually enlarge it. Experience in the war showed 
that_if the patients lived out-of-doors during their country 
stay their recovery would be greatly expedited. 


HE Lawn Tennis authorities have been asking the 
present holders of championships, Mlle. Lenglen, 

Mr. Tilden and the rest, whether they would be willing to 
‘“‘ play through ” instead of waiting in splendid isolation to 
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play the winner of the ‘‘ All-Comers’ ’’ Competition. The 
champions appear to have acquiesced in the proposal— 
they might have a delicacy in refusing—and it seems likely 
that in future we shall see the last year’s winner fighting 
his way through, round by round, from the beginning. 'T) 
the man in the street this method, by which everyboc : 
“starts fair,”’ seems infinitely the most satisfactory. It 
sometimes urged that the last year’s champion, far from 
gaining an advantage by standing out, is actually at a dis. 
advantage because he is not, as it were, acclimatised to tl 
very distinctive atmosphere of the Centre Court. Ths 
may be so or it may not. Much must depend on tl. 
physical strength and the temperament of individual player-, 
but, in any case, that seems the simplest and best plan whic 1 
makes no difference between last year’s winner and the 
humblest aspirant. ‘The standing out of the champion his 
been a tradition in many games, but it has very little sol: :: 
reason to recommend it and grows yearly more rare. 


HE American who wrote that “if insects would qut 
fighting amongst themselves, they would overwhelm th: 
whole vertebrate series,’ has given a clue which our men 
of science are following up. Every species has its own 
natural enemy, and it would be a promising experiment to 
encourage these enemies. Many examples are known, the 
commonest being the beautiful ladybird, so often seen, during 
the summer season, among the roses. This insect lives on 
greenfly and scale insects, and the value of encouraging 
it has long been realised. ‘The most remarkable use to 
which this knowledge was put occurred when the Australian 
scale insect, which had been accidentally carried to South 
America, was ruining the orange groves. The Australian 
ladybird, which feeds on it, was introduced, and has greatly 
diminished the scale. The United States Department of 
Agriculture is attacking the cucumber beetles by dis- 
tributing those which are infested by a thread worm, their 
natural enemy. In the research work that has been carried 
out with regard to the soil it has been discovered that there 
are two kinds of bacteria, one harmful and another favourable 
to fertility. Perhaps, acting on the lines we have indicated, 
it may be possible to reduce the numbers of the enemy 
bacteria by encouraging their natural foes. 


THE MOUSE AND THE EPITAPH. 
In moonlight grey the hungry churchyard mouse 
Sat on old William Blee—his narrow house. 
Climbing the mound, an ancient slate he read, 
Then spoke, with rustic frankness, to the dead. 
““* A husband and a father dear’: What then ? 
So much is true of mice as well as men. 
‘Friend to the poor’? That’s humbug, Billy Blee ! 
When did you ever spare a crumb for me?” 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


PREBENDARY GOUGH, in a recent lecture delivered 

under the auspices of the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf 
of Canada, made a remark about unemployment that carries 
all the more force because it arose incidentally in relation 
to emigration. He said that Canada had no use for the 
sort of emigrant who is daily being manufactured in th's 
country by unemployment doles and doctrines of dec: - 
dence. Naturally, all the colonies want only the best 
men ; but if the best are being turned into the worst by 
what amounts to actual encouragement of unemploymen:, 
that would be a good reason for using the axe of Sir Erc 
Geddes on doles. 


SUBSCRIBER has handed to us an English catalogi e 

which, apparently, was ‘‘ Made in Germany.” At ary 
rate, it was posted there, the Berlin postmark being veiy 
clear. The stamp appears to be that of the new republi:, 
though it is called “‘ Deutsches Reich.” The catalogue 
bears no imprint that we can discern, and the style of 
printing and reproduction of the colour and other bloc! s 
looks decidedly German. The facts clearly stated need no 
comment. Everybody will recognise at once that the thing 
is an object lesson in political economy. ‘To Mr. Kellaway s 
attention we commend it as an effect of the high postage 
rates he hasimposed. All Trades Unionists and fomenters of 
strikes also are invited to consider how long it will be before 
their policy shatters the home industries of this country. 
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HIND STALKING 





SHE IS MORE WATCHFUL AND WARY. 


T is a curious but an undoubted fact that hind stalking 
is nothing accounted of, so much so that it may almost be 
had for the asking. There be cynics who say that were it 
not that stags have horns which look well in the hall there 
would be no such thing as stalking ; be that as it may, it is 
indisputable that certain forests would not command the rent they 
do but for the fact that they yield better trophies than are to be 
obtained elsewhere. We all know the story of how the late Lord 
Lovat, on coming of age and succeeding to the Beauly estates, was 
warned by his guardian that shooting the deer himself would be 
infra dig, and should be left to the stalkers and keepers employed 
on the estate for that purpose, as we also know that the advice 
was disregarded. Though the age is materialistic, there are still 
plenty of people who stalk purely for the sport, and hind shooting 
is real sport. Intrinsically, it is just as good sport to stalk a 
hind as to stalk a stag; but, practically, inasmuch as hinds 
are much more numerous than stags and the latter so invariably 
attended by a bodyguard of outlying deer acting as sentinels, 
it is more difficult—and, therefore, better sport—to kill stags 
than hinds. A hind by herself is even harder to “ spot’ than a 
stag; also she is more watchful and wary, and apt to choose 
an unapproachable couch. But, as before said, being more 
numerous there is a better chance of finding a hind in a 
‘‘ possible ’’ position. , ; 
The best time for killing hinds is from November to 
February, and the best hinds to kill are “ yeld”’ hinds—i.e,, 
those that had no calf in the preceding spring. These are, 
naturally, in the best condition, the only difficulty is to tell them 
from the rest. How difficult this is may be gathered from the 
fact that the leading authorities are in direct conflict in their 
directions for selection or choice. The Badminton library volume 
savs: ‘‘ In shooting hinds if you want the fattest take the blue 
‘ate-coloured ones. They are probably yeld Hinds’’; while 
\lexander Macrae, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Deerstalking,’’ says 
colour is no criterion and that the dark blue hinds are the last 
to bé chosen because, though they may be in fair condition and 
well tasted, they seldom have fat haunches. Perhaps the 


situation“ is best-summed up by what an old head-stalker swith 
between forty and fifty years’ experience said to the writer : 
“It’s ill to be certain, I’m no vera guid at it myself.”’ 

From November to February the days in Scotland are very 
short, the cold is often intense, the winds, as a rule, are wild and 
the snow deep, but all days are not alike, and stalking is possible 
on more days than not. Often enough the weather is beautiful, the 
air clear, the sun bright and the winds moderate. Two years ago 
in the north-western district the weather during the Christmas 
holidays was nearly perfect. On that occasion I took a schoolboy 
up there to introduce him to the science and art of stalking. He 
was at one of the big English Public Schools ; though he was quite 
a good rifle shot at the target and not at all bad at English game 
with the scatter gun, he had no knowledge or experience of High- 
land sport. The experiment proved quite successful, and when 
he went back to school he knew how to find and stalk and kill 
a red deer and, what is more, to stick and bleed it and gralloch 
it properly. He knew also to some extent how to flay and cut 
up a beast, knowledge by no means useless or superfluous. It 
was only a few years ago that a Highland laird with two sons 
at Winchester sent down a couple of stags as a present to their 
housemaster, and when they arrived and were hung in the larder 
no one knew exactly what was next to be done with them. At 
length the two boys, having volunteered assistance and obtained 
permission, took off their coats and with great skill and expedi- 
tion flayed and cut the beasts up, so that the house and the 
common room had great feasting, and exhausted all the local 
stock of red currant jelly. 

A boy may be able to hit the regulation bull’s eye on a target 
at 20oyds. nearly every time, but it is quite another matter 
to hit a deer in the right place even at only rooyds. ‘There are 
very few boys who can do so straight away: like many other 
things, it needs experience. Neither can everyone, even after 
considerable practice, use a telescope to advantage. Some soon 
learn to spy a hill face and pick up a deer lying in long heather a 
mile away, but others never seem to get the hang of it, or only after 
long experience. Yet these things are the A BC of deer stalking, 
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We used to breakfast by lamplight at 7.30 and start from 
the lodge an hour later. At first the stalker or the writer, some- 
times both, accompanied the boy, but he soon learnt the marches 
and the elements of his job, and was left by degrees to himself. 
But what sport it was, up among the high tops in the snow, not 
without some slight element of danger. We had one or two 
sprinkles of snow right down to the lodge during the time we 
were there, sufficient to put the woodcocks into the birch scrubs, 
so that with plenty of rabbits both for shot gun and pea rifle 
there was no lack of variety. Snipe, too, and wildfowl were 
fairly plentiful by the loch. Yet the cost of our sport was practi- 
cally little more than our travelling expenses, the value of the 
deer and the other game almost equalling the rent and incidental 
expenses. 

The Monday after Christmas Day stands out above 
all others, cveté notanda, though in point of fact we made 
bigger bags on several other days. The previous day—the 
Sabbath—had been very wild, with snow scurries from the 
north-west, and all the night the wind howled and the house 
shcok; but before dawn the weather moderated and the day 
broke fine. Murdoch, the stalker, and his son sent in at breakfast 
time to say that the birch woods were full of cock and the fields 
by the river of snipe, but that we ought to send three or four 
more}hinds to Glasgow by the local steamer on the Wednesday. 
Murdoch also said that a certain corrie high up among the tops, 
and known as the corrie of the Black Rocks, would be full of 
deer and that perhaps Master John might get a chance at the big 
switch, this being an undesirable and elusive stag of might and 
mystery which during the previous ten or a dozen years had popu; 
lated the district with young switches, and a price was set on 
his head. (A switch, also called ‘‘caber slaht,”’ or rod head, is 
a stag whose horns have no tines on them except the brow 
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tines.) 
down a deer from the hill the gillie had seen him quite low down, 


and Murdoch was of opinion that with the wind and weather 


what they were he would still be on the ground. Here was an 
embarras de vichesse, but we eventually decided to make the 
most of our chances by shooting the river and birch scrubs nea: 
the lodge as we made our way up to the higher ground, sending 
the gillie on with rifles and telescopes to meet us en route. Ther 
were plenty of snipe by the river, but they were as wild as hawks 
also plenty of woodcocks in the birch copses, and, at any rate, by 
the time we joined the gillie at the trysting place we had 7: 
couple of cock, 5 couple of snipe, a roe, a hare, a teal and 14 
rabbits. When about half way up the hill we spied seven stag: 
on the outskirts of a wood down below, and among them was 
the switch ; there were also two other stags in the low—a roya’ 
and a nine-pointer—much better beasts than any. seen-on th« 
ground during the stalking season, which is not at all an unusual 
occurrence in many another forest. Murdoch said he could bring 


the boy to within 80yds. or go0yds. of the switch without diffi- - 


culty, and he made good his word. The boy, too, did his part 
well and rolled over the switch quite dead with a bullet in the 
neck. Of course, the beast was out of condition, but the head 
went to McLeay’s to be set up, in due time to ornament the boy’s 
study at school. The switch was a very big beast, hard on 2ost. 
when in condition, and his horns were each of them just under 
30ins. long, and very thick and wide-spreading. But the mischief 
he had done was heartrending ; the stalker of a neighbouring 
forest reported to his master last year that at least a third of the 
stags on his ground were switches. After Murdoch and the boy 
had rejoined us we went on to the Black Rocks corrie. The wind 
had swept the highest ground clear, but lower down the snow had 
drifted deep in curious bands, which were troublesome to cross. 





THE RETURN. 


On the preceding Friday when the pony was bringing 
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Eventually we reached the corrie and found it as full of deer as 
Murdoch had predicted. They were in get-at-able positions, but 
it took some time to pick out proper and suitable beasts. The boy 
killed two hinds—both yeld kinds—one of them being a running 
shot. ~ The work that had then to be done, to gralloch and lay 
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out the beasts, occupied the remaining daylight, so that the 
return journey was made under difficult conditions, and it was 
dark long before we reached the lodge, but a warm room, the 
bright fire and hot tea eventually brought a great day to its 
fitting finale. &. 





THE GREY SQUIRREL 


IN RICHMOND PARK 


By M. G. MEuGENS 





H. Abboti. 


HEN one writes of a friend, for an unsympathetic 

world to read, it is necessary to be anecdotal, to 

tell plain tales and not give vent to panegyrics of 

affection, so boring to the outsider. It would be 

like forcing an old bachelor to read a poem on 
babies, or expecting Lord Northcliffe to listen quietly to a 
eulogy on Mr. Lloyd George. ‘To gardeners and garden owners 
the grey squirrel is a scourge ; they see no good point in him, 
they know him as a voracious appetite and an expert thief ; 
his engaging ways leave them cold or revengeful as their tempers 
happen to be. Yet even a burglar has a human side and may 
play bears with his children on his off nights. 

At six o’clock any summer morning comes a sharp, cracking 
sound from the big may tree where the berries are any colour 
from green to deep red, and there, suspended: upside down, 
like an empty skin nailed on a stable door, hangs a little Grey 
Brother intent on his own concerns. Every few minutes a 
lean arm shoots out and grabs a twig laden with berries which 
are split and scattered broadcast on the lawn below, only the tiny 
pip inside the stone going to swell that round little person, which at 
the moment appears to be made of elastic, without form and void. 

A human voice from a window, and the hanging head 
turns and peeps under any leg or branch which happens 
to obstruct the view; one eye winks—‘‘ Good mornin’; 
I’m busy, talk to you later,” it says, and the skinny arm 
gathers in another bunch of berries. Then a second 
squirrel arrives, and a splendid catch-as-catch-can chase 
follows up and down the trees. The two little grey bodies 
appear and disappear, fling themselves across space, catch 
a branch at the last possible moment, turn, and with 
impish faces say plainer than words: ‘‘ Yah! you thought 
I'd slipped !”’ just like a clown acrobat to his breath-held 
audience. 

A grey shadow slips among the dappled light and 
shade under the shrubs, then comes on to the lawn, sits up 
and listens, tail curved up the arch of its back, a plump, 
cuddlesome person, as unlike the flat, apparently empty 
pelt of a few moments before as a handkerchief round a 
Workman’s dinner basin is like the same article on a 
clothes line. The little figure sitting in a patch of shade 
s all alive to every sight and sound. The black claw-like 
hands are folded in towards the white chest as he sways 
on his haunches, looking right and left. Then suddenly 
he drops on all fours and, in a series of little leaps and 
hops, comes across to the window. A scramble up 
the japonica bush, and little Grey Brother is on the 


A LITTLE GREY BROTHER. 
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window sill, popping up and down, hands on the glass, pro- 
specting for friendly humans. If the casement is shut he 
applies his nose to the crack or scratches at it with impatient 
fingers ; if it is open, the sleek head with the round ears filled 
with reddish down peers in, the big liquid brown eyes enquiringly 
gaze up into the human face. “ A crust, please, after all those 
berries.”” He takes the crust daintily and turns to eat it on the 
sill, turning a fat back to the room, weirdly human little hands 
grasp the crust, or, if the proffered food be a nut, he whirls it 
round and round, feeling for the cracking point in its weakest 
part. When done, the little grey person turns black hands 
spread out like a Mahomedan at prayer, “ All finish.” 

Two other small forms are waiting under the trees, not 
daring to venture on the sill while Pa or Big Brother remains 
there. A crust thrown out hits one on the back, which promptly 
whirls round and smacks Little Brother’s face, taking it for 
granted that he is the culprit. zs 

Round at the back of the house, where the kitchen door stands 
open to the garden, they run in and out as if the place belongs 
to them ; if the door from the hall is opened suddenly, a feathery 
tail is seen disappearing like smoke through the window. 





ON A FRIEND’S KNEE MUNCHING BUSILY. Copyright. 
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Sometimes the cook, mixing a pudding ° 


at the table, looks down and sees a 
small form perched on a chair beside 
her, gazing up with inquisitive eyes, 
quite unabashed. Occasionally one 
takes possession of a tall hassock and 
shares the kitchen breakfast or dinner, 
playing round the table legs or making 
a sound like the noise of tiny wooden 
sabots with its hard little feet on the 
table itself. 

Winter delights are half-cocoanuts 
hung up for the tits, which are busy 
in them all day long, and the squirrels, 
of course, soon discover this new and 
strange fruit and are seriously annoyed 
that it has to be eaten on the premises, 
so to speak. They hang head down- 
wards to reach the shell, they swarm 
down the string, they try to scoop up 
the dangling nut with their hands. 
Then one squirrel has a brain-wave and 
remembers that when a bunch of haws 
grows at the unreachable end of a twig 
the way to get it is to break the twig. 
In a moment he attacks the string with 
his file-like teeth, and the half-nut falls. 
He tries all ways of getting it home, but 
it is far too large for comfort ;_ he tries 
picking it up by the nearest rim, and 
it promptly tips up and falls over his 


head like a hat. He is disconcerted for a moment, then picks 
it up by the further rim, so that the hollow rests under his 
chin. It is too large and most uncomfortable ; 


head in. air, 
for all the 
world like a 
woman carry- 
ing a basket 
of washing in 
front of her, 
her chin rest- 
ing on the 
top. He is 
a very tired 
squirrel. and 
he uses some 
terrible 
language, but 
after many 
mishaps he 
and the 
cocoanut go 
over the park 
wall and are 
lost to sight. 
He drinks 
at the birds’ 
water - bowl, 
fore feet on 
the rim, head 
sunk to the 
water and 
elbows | stick- 
ing up, cat- 
like, above 
his shoulders. 
The bowl 
was the scene 
of a tragedy 
during the 
recent hot 
summer. 
Word went 
round the 
house that a 
squirrel had 
fainted or had 
died _ beside 
the bowl. 
Before the 
distracted 
humans could 
decide be- 
tween sal 
volatile and 


smelling-salts J. C. Warburg. 
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W. S. Berridge. 
“© YOU THOUGHT I’D SLIPPED!” 


he walks 
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ALIVE TO’ EVERY SIGHT AND SOUND. 
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as a restorative, ‘the little limp form 
wearily rose and staggered off to the 
trees. The humans breathed agair and 
joyfully welcomed the patient back next 
day; but the grey people undoubedly 
felt the extreme heat very much and 
lost all their gaiety and joze de ¢ ivye, 
They drank deep and often, anc lay 
out full length like.cats on the b ‘icks 
outside the door. 

The birds have no fear of them; 
tits, bullfinches, starlings and thri shes 
feed round the furry forms whic: sit 
plumply down in the middle of the 
scraps, munching busily. If prune 
stones are put out for their special dclec- 
tation, they lick them ecstatically with 
closed eyes before clipping them neatly 
in half and extracting the kernel, then 
clean their fingers daintily and wipe 
them on the grass with surprising 
thoroughness. A robin cheeters on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and occasionally a 
swooping flash of steel grey denotes the 
quick arrival and despatch of a nuthatch. 
On the pergola sit Mr. and Mrs, | 
Rheims, the handsome, evil-looking jack- 
daws, with their hard yellow eyes and 
glossy grey and black coats. Every part 
of the garden is alive with feather or fur, 
and, except for the scolding robin and the 


watching jackdaws, they share the same dinner-table amicably. 
A little form frisks along the top of the Park wall, bushy 
tail straight out behind him, then with a flying upward leap 


he disappears 
into the 
overhanging 
branches of 
a tree; the 
swaying 
boughs show 
his progress. 
Then there 
comes a grat- 
ing slide, and 
little Grey 
Brother is 
seen sitting 
up on_ the 
edge of the 
undergrowth, 
surveying the 
house with 
bright eyes, 
the breeze 
faintly stirring 
his feathery 
tail above his 
head. 
“Hello! 
Mornin’,” he 
says. “* Chey 
call me varmin 
up along 
there,” indi- 
cating with a 
wink the 
mansions and 
big gardens 
up the hill. 
“TIT ate a 
gardener’s 
ripest each 
just nov and 
threw the 
stone at him 
from the top 
of the wall. 
Gee! that 
was a joke!” 
He  wriggles 
with joy and 
clasps his fat 
little waisicoat 
with both 
hands like an 
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shaking with laughter. ‘‘ Family just- comin’ along,’ he up, the tree trunk, he disappears amid sounds of wild 
says, with a side. glance upward where the branches confusion. 
sway. “Press campaign against us, d’you say? Oh, Then, the order of seniority being satisfactorily arranged, 


we’re nothing if not fashionable! So long!” and streaking the Brothers Cuthbert lead off with their star trapeze turn. 





SOME NOTES ON THOROUGHBREDS OF TO-DAY 
HOW THEY HAVE FARED AT THE STUD. 


T is always of deep interest to those concerned with the winner. and one of the best movers I ever saw on a racecourse. 
breeding of racehorses to study, when the time comes, the I once heard his old trainer, Charles Morton, give his opinion 


« Annual Foal Register,’’ as published by Horse and Hound. that he was a more perfect horse in conformation than Sunstar, 
In a sense it is something of a tell tale, for it speaks of Surely, therefore, he should yet make good. Mares that foaled 
successes and of failures of horses which are being patronised, to him last hear included Merry Agnes, the dam of Pommern, 


on the one hand, and of others which are suffering studious which, however, died the same day as she foaled. I do not know 
neglect. It tells, too, of those which are getting foals in fair whether the now yearling is still alive, but I hope so. _ Blink, 
proportion to the number of mares mated with them. Out- _ the very nice Sunstar horse at the Compton Stud, has an excellent 
standing in the latest list is the extraordinary achievement average and should be heard of in due course to his advantage 
of Sunstar. He is credited with having got no fewer than when his stock come to run. Of thirty-one foals credited to 
fifty-eight foals, which is far more than are to the Charles O’Malley no fewer than twenty-four are fillies, which 


credit of any other sire. It has not happened for the is a proportion far out of the normal in these matters. He had 
first time, only I do not seem able to recall that the horse’s some good mares in the 1920 season. 

fertility was ever so strikingly demonstrated before. Fifty-eight The 1905 Derby winner, Cicero, now, therefore, twenty 
foals means, I suppose, that the horse had about seventy years old, only had nine foals, which suggests that his usefulness 


mares; it may have been less, but the probability is that is drawing to a close. Yet we were reminded of his excellence 
that number is about correct. I 
suppose it will be urged again that the 
constitution of the horse has been abused 
by this excessive use of him, and that 
owners of mares must be the sufferers. 
As to the first part of the allegation, 
it is evident that they do not know this - 
very remarkable horse; and as to the 
second part, the horse’s very fine record 
as a producer of winners in the highest 
class must speak for itself. There could 
be no more flattering testimony. The 
fact is that to a horse of the vitality of 
Sunstar there is ‘far less strain on his 
system in getting sixty mares in foal 
than there may be in another horse 
which succeeds in getting half the 
number in foal. It is the rare exception 
for Sunstar to have to be mated more 
then once, which is the simple reason why 
he does not get overworked. Of these 
fifty-eight foals twenty-eight are colts 
and thirty are fillies. One seems 
to have noticed a tendency for him 
to get -more fillies than colts, - but 
the fact remains that the.most dis- 
tinguished of-Ins get have been colts, as, 
for instance, Buchan, Galloper Light, © 
Alan Breck, Craig an Eran, Blink, 
Somme Kiss, and others in the top 
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category. It is strange, by the way, i Pet eae a erat 
how Lord .Astor’s mares seem to - suit NR EL PP sae bia Se 
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mention Hamoaze, the dam of Buchan, 
and Maid of Corinth, the dam of. Craig 
an Eran. 

I had a chance of seeing Sunstar the other day, and I can only last season through the performances of his son out of 
vouch for it that he has never looked so magnificent. With an Combination, now named Collaborator. Corcyra, whose early 
altogether’abnormal crest, he is now more impressive and gives death soon after going to the stud was a great loss to Lord 
the idea of tremendous power. and reserve of physical energy. Londonderry, claimed twenty-five living foals, including a colt 
I saw a grand colt foal by him from Absurdity, the dam of Jest, from Blue Tit, and, therefore, full brother to Blue Dun, and‘half 
Black Jester, Absurd and others. He bears a striking resemblance brother to Westward Ho! and the record-priced yearling,’ Blue 
to Absurd, who was a Middle Park Plate winner and is now doing _—_Ensign, which has yet to see a racecourse. Then Corcyra got a 
very well at the stud in New Zealand. He was by Sundridge, which, colt from Abbazzia, the dam of Tetrabazzia, of which the best 
of course, also sired Sunstar, so that the relationship between has not yet been seen in public, and from Goura, the dam of that 
them is very close, and it would also account for the likeness fast horse, Orby’s Pride, and the very promising steeplechaser 
I seemed to detect. Among Sunstar’s twenty-eight colt foals at the moment, Ardgour. Flying Orb, at the Ballykisteen Stud 
I see there is one from She, the dam of He and Yutoi. There is in Ireland, has an excellent showing and the same can certainly 
an own brother to Thunderer which will shortly be returning be conceded for the Sandringham sire, Friar Marcus, especially 
into training after having been for the winter at Childwickbury, in regard to the fillies he has got. 
where Mr. Jack Joel has had him under veterinary treatment There will be much interest in the stock of Gainsborough 
for the troublesome joint on the near fore. Mares that produced when they come to run for the first time. He may not have 
colt foals to Sunstar included Scotch Gift, the dam of Tetratema; been such a good horse as either Pommern or Gay Crusader 
Mouchette, one of Lord Astor’s that has bred a winner in in the war years, but he was the outstanding three year old of 
Plunkette; Osyrua, the dam of Dominion; and Santa Fina, 1918. One of his colt foals of last year was from Gay Laura, 
the mare that produced Galloper Light. whoSe first foal; it-wilt be remembered, was Gay Crusader. That 

To deal with a few others as their names occur in the horse has been given an excellent start in his stud life, for 
Register, one pauses at the name-of Bachelor’s Double, a horse naturally when breeders take nominations to a 400-guinea 
that never fails-to figure high in the winning sires’ list year after horse. they are going to send: their best mares. Among the 
year. He had just over thirty living foals from mares that well known mares that’ have now yearlings to him are Joie de 
included Peggy: Hyland, the dam of Tut Tut; and-Star of Eve, Vivre :(the dam of Alan Breck), Sunny Jane (the New Oaks 
the dam of: quite a lot of winners, including Western Wave. -winner);} Honora (the dam of ‘Lemonora), Princess Dorrie (an 
I reckon that .Black Jester is responsible for forty living foals, .Oaks winner) and Sun Angel (the dam of Soranus). Those 
and it is really wonderful that with all his chances he has not made _ from the last three are fillies, and I can say of personal know- 
a bigger mark. It is evident that he has the necessary Vitality .ledge.that tlie: daughter of Princess Dorrie is a beautiful filly. 
and constitution, and it is certain that no horsé could have been <The sire’s future is assured if. he is going to get stock anything 
better bred, while he had all the advantages’ of béing a classic like as good as this filly from Princess Dorrie. Lord Derby’s 


BLACK JESTER, BY POLYMELUS—ABSURDITY. 
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Barrier has had a filly by the horse and she is, therefore, a 
half sister to Barrulet. 

There appear to be seventeen survivors among the foals 
of last year got by Lord Glanely’s Derby winner, Grand Parade, 
and among them is a colt by Donnetta, the dam of Diadem. 
The last named was by Orby, and as Grand Parade was by 
Orby it is evident that Lord D’Abernon has favoured the same 
line of blood again. One of Grand Parade’s fillies is from 
Rectify, the dam of Copyright, winner of the Ascot Gold Vase 
and other races last year. Grosvenor, a son of Cicero and 





GAINSBOROUGH, BY BAYARDO—ROSEDROP. 
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Sceptre, has a pretty big list, but the mares do not seem familiar 
to me. Hurry On, who made a good beginning with his ‘stock 
last season, is responsible for nine colts and seventeen fillies. 
There is a colt from Perfect Peach, the dam of that -awful 
disappointment, Sarchedon, and a filly from. Bayuda, the good 
filly that won the Oaks for Lady James Douglas. Lemberg, 
who with Lemonora and Lembach had his*best year last season, 
has an own brother to Lembach in the colt from’ Miss Portland. 
In the case of this sire there are more colts than fillies to his 
name, the numbers being twelve and seven. No sire in modern 


GRAND PARADE, BY ORBY—-GRAND GERALDINE 
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times has had better stud prospects than Lord Derby’s Phalaris, 
and he seems almost certain to have a distinguished career. 
He had nine colts and twelve fillies. 

Naturally the great Polymelus figures on the list, and in 
the circumstances, considering his age and his most marked 
fruitfulness at the stud in recent years, it is highly creditable that 
he should have had eight colts and twelve fillies. By the way, 
how noteworthy it is that there should apparently be a preponder- 
ance of fillies born in 1921. Most of the mares that had foals to 
the great horse are the property of Mr. Sol Joel, who determined 

to make the fullest use of the horse for 

his own stud. Pommern, at the same 

stud, had a most prolific crop, for there 

are seventeen colts and eighteen fillies to 

his name. What a fine start this high- 

class young sire has made! There is an 

own sister to Pondoland in the filly from 

Gourouli; and Reine des Péches, who sold 

for 6,000 guineas at the last December 

sales, had a filly. Among the colts was 

one from Zinovia, a winner of the 

Cambridgeshire. Only one foal is 

credited to Prince Palatine, now in 

America, but it happens to be from 

Decagone, the dam of Prince Galahad, 

who was tried as an early three year old 

to be better than Tetratema. Roi Hérode, 

who immortalised himself by getting 

The Tetrarch, has a satisfactory list, 

including a colt that is own brother to 

Leighton, being from Queen of the Earth. 

Then there is also a filly from Allash, the 

dam of Trash, who, by the way, will be 

winning a hurdle race before long. Six- 

teen foals were credited to good old 

Santoi, who retains his vitality to a 

remarkable extent. Then Son in Law, 

in whom his owner, Sir Abe Bailey, is a 

tremendous believer, did really well to 

have no fewer than thirty-five living 

foals to his name. Spearmint, now 

nineteen years old, is still markedly 

prolific and can claim to have sired 

: twenty-seven foals, of which seventeen 

Sao are colts, which is opposed to what I have 

— commented on as to the disproportion 

of the sexes. One of the mares that had 

a colt was the National Stud matron, 

Countess Zia, and it will, therefore, be 

an own brother to Eaglehawk. The 

mare, it will be recalled, was the 'dam 
of The Panther by Tracery. 

Stedfast has been given every chance, 
and I note that Lord Derby has a filly 
from Bromus, the dam of Phalaris. Storn- 
away has obviously been in favour with 
breeders, and he should, therefore, main- 
tain the prominent position he has already 
taken. Sunder appears to have had 
very few foals, though the doings of 
Sicyon last season would draw renewed 
attention to him. There is an own 
brother to him in the colt from Polkerris. 
Swynford who had twenty-six foals in 
1920 had only one less last year, among 
the good mares that bred to him being 
Silver Tag, Hamoaze (the dam of 
Buchan), Seadune (the dam of Drake's 
Drum) and the very expensive Eos, now 
the property: of Sir Gilbert Greenall. 
Syndrian, an elder own brother to Sicyon, 


career . under excellent. auspices, and I 
am assured that his first crop. of foals 
show exceptional promise. . There is one 
from Pink Clover, the dam of. Fodder, 
who has been entered: for the Ascot Gold 
Cup. The Tetrarch has made’a sound 
recovery from.a lean time, for his foal 
list was extremely shrunken a little time 
ago. This time we have him repre- 
sented by eight colts and eleven. fillies. 
Salamandra, who has the distinction of 
having fetched the record ‘price for a 
mare, had a colt, and is this season being 
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mated with Sunstar, to which horse she is. in foal. Others with ; 


colts were Ayrslave, the dam of Air Raid, and Bright, a mare 
that is going to make a name for herself, _ 

Torloisk' continues on the up, grade, and next year’ there 
will be two year -olds running to keep green the*> memory. of 
Tracery, who -is now in the-Argentine. Volta, White Magic 
and Young ‘Pegasus more than justified their existence as sirés 
as regards the number of living foals;. but Willonyx had a 
particularly lean year for one that has been commanding a 
high fee and has had very extensive patronage. PHILIPPos. 


may be said to have started his stud * 
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WILD ELEPHANTS AND THE CAMERA IN EAST 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—III 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND NoTEs BY M. MAXwELL, WITH COMMENTS BY CapTAIN W. D. M. BELL. 


All Foreign and Colonial Reproduction Rights Strictly Reserved by Mr. Maxwell. 


HAT strikes an old elephant hunter when looking 

at Mr. Maxwell’s wonderful and beautiful pictures 

is the fact that in so many of them there is a total 

absence of alarm on the part of the animals 

depicted. ‘This strikingly bears out what I have 
always said, z.e., that elephant do not distinguish welle After 
all, the sight of a khaki-clad white man, with mushroom- 
like headgear, cannot be—even in British East Aftica— 
so common an object in the elephant’s daily life that one 
vould expect them to recognise it by sight alone. Nor does 
tie European hunter in the Tropics bear any very close 
resemblance to the black man with whom elephant are much 
more familiar. This, at any rate, is my experience, and I 
have had it borne in on me in very lasting fashion once 
or twice. 

One of these occasions in particular refmains vividly in my 
memory, as it had a tragic ending. A young native tracker and 
I got into an immense herd of cows, calves and herd bulls. 
‘There were, perhaps, 300 elephant in the herd, and they were 
feeding along in fairly open bush with denser patches. I had 
fired and killed a fair-sized bull with the brain shot when— 
contrary to custom when this shot is employed—the whole 
herd turned about and came rushing back ‘on their tracks. 
As we were in about the middle of their line of retreat there was 
nothing but danger in running to either side. Consequently, 
I took what experience has taught me is the safest course to 
pursue in these very alarming circumstances—that is, I 
stepped to a fair-sized tree and merely sheltered by it, on the 
look-out all the time for a shot at a warrantable bull. The tree 
would have been no protection from a determined charge, of 
course, but in this case the herd was stampeding. Herds never 
charge ; only individuals do so, but, personally, I would much 
rather have a single elephant charging than a whole herd 
stampeding. Now when elephant stampede away from you 
and you follow hard on their heels you will notice that for a 
short distance they may knock down trees in their blind rush, 
but that after, say, 2oyds. or 30yds., they avoid colliding with tree 
trunks and, after a bit, avoid even small bushes. Hence there 
is always more or less protection to be found in the vicinity 
of a tree. 





I.—ELEPHANT COWS AND CALVES RETIRING INTO THE FOREST AT DAWN. 


On the occasion to which I refer the first comers—mainly 
cows and calves—were soon past our tree, and my boy stuck 
faithfully by me. But behind these there then appeared, 
through the dust caused by the first lot, a dense grey line of 
fast-bobbing heads advancing straight on to us. It appeared 
quite unbroken, and no doubt was so, when we first saw it. 
I knew, or at any rate expected, that the line would presently 
open out in order to avoid colliding with the trees behind which 
we sheltered. My companion, on the other hand, probably 
thought his number was up, and fled at the last moment. ‘This 
was the most insanely foolish thing to do and cost the poor lad 
his life. For as he darted away obliquely across the advancing 
line of elephants at only a few paces from them he was im- 
mediately lost to my sight, and a terrific commotion took place 
all along the line. Where the boy had been swallowed up there 
was a kind of screaming, trumpeting mélée, but this was soon 
pushed forward by the still advancing herd. As others reached 
the spot where I subsequently found the boy’s battered remains 
there took place a kind of rushing at it with heads lowered, ears 
thrown violently forward, and the most awful trumpeting. 
The dust prevented me from actually seeing what they did to 
the corpse, but there was no mistaking the anger and rage with 
which they treated the sight and smell of it. As for myself, 
the expected happened; in avoiding the trees they also 
avoided me. 

When unaccompanied by a blackman I have repeatedly 
had stampeding elephant run right close up to me in open country, 
swerve to one side in time to avoid touching me and pass, getting 
my wind generally when they were a few paces away and showing 
this by shrieks of alarm. On the other hand, when I have had a 
native tracker in his native get-up with me he has been charged 
while I was ignored or unrecognised. And very inconvenient 
it is sometimes to have a too faithful attendant of this description. 

Once my black tracker threw his spear at a quietly advancing 
bull, which I was about to shoot, hitting him in the trunk and at 
once turning him into an extremely difficult target. He threw 
his head up with a roar, shook off the spear, and bore straight 
down on the boy who stood quietly beside me. ‘The elephant 
was furious and his head was never still for an instant, affording 
no decent chance at his brain. Whether it was that from the 
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2.—YOUNG BULLS SEEKING THE SHADE. 


At dawn the elephants invariably retire into the forest. 





3-—TO LEFT AND RIGHT TWO MORE ELEPHANTS “MAY BE DISCOVERED ALMOST H!DDEN BY FOLIAGE. 


The herd is slowly moving off to shelter from the rising sun. 





4.—THE FIRST SIGNS OF ALARM. 


The elephant has probably caught a whiff of the strange scent of man. 
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spear he had got a whiff of his arch-enemy man or not I cannot 
say, but there was no doubt about his wanting to get that boy, 
and as this boy was the coolest hand with elephant it has ever 
been my lot to have hunted with, and as he stuck close to me, 
I came in for my full share of the trouble we all three had in 
that little patch of wait-a-bit thorn bush. After some moments 
of intensest excitement he gave me a chance at his brain as he 
stood over a hole in the bush where an instant before the boy 
had disappeared and a .275 solid ended his century-long career. 

If Mr. Maxwell will go to the west end of the Debasian 
Range, just north of Mount Elgon, at the beginning of the 
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rains he will get some wonderful photographs under far easier 
conditions of light and bush than those he has experienced ; 
for at that season the grass is still short, the days cool, water 
plentiful and elephant banded together in hundreds. There 
takes place at this season a kind of meeting of the herds which, 
during the dry season, have been compelled to scatter, owing to 
the scarcity of food and water. On these huge open plains 
elephant disport themselves all day long in the mud and young 
grass, and strange sights may be seen. From a spur of these 
mountains I once watched through glasses a huge bull with a 
small calf in company. No other elephant could be seen nearer 


5-— AT A DISTANCE OF EIGHT YARDS FROM THE CAMERA THIS GREAT BULL STOPPED HIS ADVANCE SUDDENLY AS IF WONDERING 
WHAT TO DO NEXT. 


Probably this is the closest range at which the African elephant has ever been photographed in this characteristic attitude. 
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7-—ATTEMPTING TO REGAIN HIS FEET. 


8.—AN ENEMY IS AT HAND! 
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than three or four miles. My glasses were Zeiss twelves, but I 
could not believe them, so I went to verify this, to me, at that 
time, strange companionship. On approaching closely I found 
that the glasses had not misled me and there was his 6-ton 
majesty with his 6cwt. comrade, both apparently as happy as 
sand boys. . Since then I have frequently found very old bulls 
in the company of quite young half-grown ones, but never in the 
company of mere infants. 

On another occasion I attempted to count the elephant in 
sight at one time on these plains. About three-quarters of the 
compass was treeless plain inundated in parts with recent rain- 
water, and I began to count through my glasses the elephant 
on my right-hand horizon, meaning to continue counting round 
to my left hand, for there was an almost unbroken line of them. 
I started counting, and before I had reached a third of the way 
I had arrived at the enormous total of 800. - Allowing that-the 
numbers were of equal density in the other two-thirds, and they 
certainly appeared to be so, there must have been within sight 
at one time at least 2,000 elephant. Remarkable as this gathering 
was, containing, as it obviously did, nearly all the elephant for 
sixty or seventy miles round, yet no real old stagers were to be 
found in it. At that time I was hunting elephant professionally, 
and naturally always went for the biggest tusks. Added to 
this, the nature of the country was such that the weight of 
the tusk of an elephant even four or five miles away could 
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reached and then dived into cover before the animal could 
realise what had happened. 

A young bull elephant engaged in taking a mud bath 
comes next ; elephants are fond of mud baths and may be seen 
puddling about in the mud pools in the small forest clearings. 

The seventh photograph shows an elephant rising and 
gaining his feet. It is often said that these huge mammals 
have to help themselves up with their tusks ; this is not quite 
correct, although it may occur occasionally while the animals 
are rocking themselves up on to their feet. ‘They frequently, 
however, jab their tusks into the soft earth when climbing a 
steep bank in order to gain extra support for their huge bodies. 

Fig. 8 shows an elephant in a characteristic attitude of 
alarm at the moment when he has detected the scent of a man 
closetohim. An elephant’s knowledge of the white man is chiefly 
confined to firstly, his scent, and secondly such noises as he may 
make firing or shouting, etc. The sight of a human being often 
leaves him indifferent for a time, as is clearly seen in some of 
the accompanying illustrations. 

When these interesting animals are alarmed they often 
assume somewhat comic attitudes, the back hunched up, tail 
erect, ears well thrown back and pressed against the body and 
tip of the trunk carried between the forelegs, endeavouring to 
make themselves as small as possible and shuffle back into the 
forest. When thoroughly alarmed they will stampede in all 





Q.—A GIANT WHOSE TUSKS ONLY SCALED A LITTLE 


be fairly accurately estimated by an experienced hand aided 
by good glasses. And yet the heaviest tusks I ever got 
from out of a cow herd weighed 103lb. and 1o5lb.; they 
were those of a young bull, as their taper and length of hollow 
showed. Why should it be impossible to farm or ranch 
these grand animals? W. D. M. BELL. 


The first three photographs show elephants making for the 
shade of the dense bush at daybreak. 

In the next an elephant is to be seen scenting the first 
whiff of tainted air. When detected at close quarters the 
human scent will in the majority of cases send the elephants 
crashing into the dense bush. 

The fifth photograph shows a bull elephant which, having dis- 
covered the author manceuvring for a favourable position, moved 
with deliberate pace towards the camera until it came within 
8yds. range. It then suddenly stopped as if deciding what to do 
next; the expression of surprise mingled with suspicion and 
indecision is noticeable. This exposure should satisfy the 
camera enthusiast, taken at a moment when the hesitation on 
the part of the operator is suddenly overcome by his ardent 
desire of obtaining his object ; it was taken with the full lens 
aperture under disadvantageous light conditions, ‘The author 
had to stand out in full view of the animal to prevent branches 
and twigs from interfering ; immediately the exposure was made 
he withdrew gently, retreating step by step until the bush was 


OVER A HUNDRED AND FORTY POUNDS THE PAIR. 


directions, and it is at such moments advisable to keep well 
out of the way of the blindly rushing animals. 

Most of the drawings of the wild African elephant which 
have come to the notice of the author were decidedly lacking 
in truthful appearance, and some were little more than carica- 
tures. The attitude of an elephant at the moment of surprise, 
with its huge ears cocked, is truly magnificent ; even the fore- 
going photographs hardly do justice to the originals. It is to 
be hoped that such photographs will be a guide to artists and 
taxidermists and help the naturalist to obtain a true idea of this 
mighty survivor of prehistoric ages. 

The author is presenting a set of enlargements to the 
Natural History Museum, where they will be. placed on public 
exhibition. In view of the characters upon which the various 
different races of African elephant have been founded such 
photographs should be of scientific value. That the nature of 
the elephant inhabiting the African wilds is not quite so fierce 
as is often supposed is evident from the foregoing exposures ; 
at the same timé it must not be forgotten that the chase of the 
elephant in dense tropical forest or thorn scrub remains an 
arduous and dangerous sport. The chances of being trampled 
out of recognition in the case of a stampede of a herd are by 
no means so very remote, and the life of an ivory hunter 
is, to say the least of it, strenuous, full of excitement, and 
only too often full of disappointment as far as weight of 
tusks is concerned. M. MAXxweELt. 
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HEN Henry VIII was on the throne, and some 

years before the illustrious Stow first proposed 

to himself the survey of London, there lived in 

“‘a fayre house” at the west end of the Tower 

Street Ward, “sometime builded by Angell Dane 
Grocer,” a certain Justinian Champneis, knight, alderman and 
Lord Mayor, whose story (or as much of it as he cares to know) 
is thus set down by that author. ‘“* He builded in this house a 
high tower of brick, the first that ever I heard of in any private 
man’s house to overlook his neighbours in that city. But this 
delight of his eye was punished with blindnesse some years 
before his death.” It is to this bold invader of the common 
rights that the Tudor portion of Hall Place facing the Bourne 
Road (Fig. 5) may safely be referred. We know that he pur- 
chased the estate in 1537, and that on his death twenty years 
later his son, the younger Justinian, inherited it. 

From that date the story of the house may be read in the 
fabric itself and in the thrifty sentences of Hasted ; but of the 
dwelling that once stood where Hall Place now stands, though 
known to him as “ anciently the inheritance ” of the At-Halls, the 
Kentish historian has nothing to tell us. Hasted had convinced 
himself that the manor belonged to the see of Canterbury 
when Cenulph was king in Mercia, and it is said that a Saxon 
archbishop numbered the At-Halls among his tenants. If 
we are to accept the local tradition that the head of the house 
was with Harold at Hastings, the Conqueror displayed unwonted 
magnanimity, for At-Hall was among the few Saxon thanes 
who succeeded in placating him. It is said he lost something, 
that his chapel in the church was taken from him, and his far- 
spreading lordships curtailed; but the name continued to be 
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1.—THE NORTH FRONT, SHOWING 


associated with Bexley until the fourteenth century, and many 
generations of the family are resting in unknown graves beneath 
the new-paved floor of St. Mary’s Church. There, among his 
ancestors, lies Thomas, the last of the race, the great legendary 
figure of Bexley, famed for his valour and constancy and for 
the practice of a splendid hospitality on a scale beyond his 
means. On the banks of the Cray, which flows through the 
grounds below the house, the Black Prince once wandered with 
the Fair Maid of Kent, while beyond the curtilage of the park, 
in lands now for the most part suburbanised, the stags of the 
chase helped John of France to a resigned acquiescence in 
captivity. That he and the Princes’ father often hunted this 
heath, lodged at the house, and worshipped in the church is 
an immemorial tradition which gains some slight support from 
the discovery under the great. Faculty pew of St. Mary’s of 
coins bearing their heads. 

But a day came when an At-Hall was to hunt his last stag 
on the demesne of Hall Place—an ill-starred hunting with a 
tragic end, for it cost him his life and the life of his affianced 
bride. A veteran of Crécy and Poitiers, having served the 
Black Prince faithfully in his more honourable campaigns, 
Sir Thomas would not forsake him when the expedition 
to replace Pedro the Cruel on the throne of Castile was on 
foot, but bartered his lands to Thomas Shelley of Shelleis 
Court in the west of the county to fit out a troop of Bexley 
men-at-arms. Whatever might be the fate of that rash attempt 
to impose a worthless king on an unwilling people, henceforth 
At-Hall’s lot was cast with the Hawkwoods and Calverleys, the 
condottieri of the age, who, deserting home and kindred, wandered 
adventuring through the world wherever battles were to be 
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fought or honour won. ‘The legend tells us that on the morning 
before his departure the sound of his forester’s horn in the 
woods drew him forth from the house. He started a stag 
which fetched a compass and stood at bay in the chase fronting 
the house. At-Hall whipped off the hounds and, drawing 
his hunting knife, ran in on the quarry. But that stag sold his 
life dear : to the knife he opposed his antlers, and one English 
knight the less was to sail with the Prince for Castile. Edith 
of the Swan Neck at the moment when Thomas received his 
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3.-—DETAIL OF THE HEXAGONAL TOWER, 





2—THE WESTERN SIDE. 
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mortal hurt was watching for her lover on a tower of the house 
(Justinian’s tower, though built two centuries later!). She 
saw him stretched lifeless on the ground, and those who carried 
him into the hall found her dead body on the tower. It is said 
her gentle ghost yet haunts there. Some French prisoners in 
Bexley that evening, mindful of their country’s afflictions, 
may well have drained a goblet to that gallant stag. 

From 1366 the Shelleys reigned at Hall Place. They are 
found at Shelleis Court, near Sevenoaks, late in the reign of 
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Edward I, and for a hundred years their star was clearly in the 
ascendant, for John Shelley, then described as “of Bexley,” 
purchased a third estate at Northsted shortly after the accession 
of Henry VI. Hasted had read the name of this John and the 
date of his death on the brass in Bexley Church, but of the 
later Shelleys he has nothing to tell us. William, indeed, is 
known to him, but only through his land transfers, from the 
extent of which we gather that some unknown calamity had 
overtaken him. Of his possessions Hall Place was the first 
to go, and twenty years later Shelleis Court was conveyed to 
the same purchaser, who by then_may be supposed to have 
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been groping about the rooms of his new home in the blindness 
that came upon him in his last days. 

Although the original fenestration has been in many places 
renewed and the house has undergone much subsequent altera- 
tion, the north side of Hall Place is still a fair specimen of the 
type adhered to by the more substantial squires in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, and fully supports the attribution 
to Sir Jastinian. A son of Richard Champneis of Chew in 
Somerset, a gentleman of family whose ancestors formerly held 
lands in many Kentish villages, he had grown rich as a member 
of the Skinners’ Company. If he retained the “ fayre house ” 
until his death (and Stow implies that he did, for “ since that 
time Sir Percivall Hart a iolly courtier and knight, harbenger 
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to the Queene was lodged there’’), he died the master of Hall 
Place and was buried in Bexley Church. In the second year 
after his mayoralty, minded to become a county magnate, he 
looked about him for a suitable estate, and finding William 
Shelley ready to-sell, he turned his back on Mincing Lane 
and came down to Bexley, where, at least, his predilection for 
towers would not incense his neighbours. It was, perhaps, 
with his eye on Shelley’s embarrassments that Sir Justinian 
set about the rebuilding of Hall Place : if he was to have a second 
house in the not distant future it was unnecessary for him to 
plan his accommodation on the scale that a family of nine 
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children would otherwise have warranted. He did, indeed, 
permit himself an ample hall in which he might entertain his 
citizen friends from London; but the upper storeys of the two 
wings, even with the old cross-divisions, can scarcely have 
afforded a bare half-dozen sleeping rooms. If by a modest 
hexagonal tower on the western front Champneis once 
again indulged his foible, in the rest of the house he diligently 
avoided the slightest appearance of  ostentation. For him the 
splendid effects of the Early Renaissance in brick and terra- 
cotta had been achieved in vain. He relied on the local material, 
and for ornament was content with the delightful chequer 
pattern in flint and chalk which, though it has been defaced 
by rebuilding elsewhere, is seen to great advantage in the hall 
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block and in a stretch of wall immediately adjacent to the seven- 
teenth century extensions on the west (Fig. 2). ‘Towards the 
forecourt the original projection of the wings appears to have been 
preserved and marks a distinct attempt at symmetrical planning, 
but the masonry here is very inferior, and it is plain that the 
insertion of doors and balconies in the end walls at a recent 
date has led to a considerable interference with the structure. 

It is not to be supposed that Sir Justinian’s hall was entered 
by the existing doorway flanked by the two lofty bays (Fig. 1), 
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6.—THIS DOORWAY 
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and this apparent departure from a studied simplicity is the 
result of alterations long subsequent to his time. In the project- 
ing turret abutting on the disused room now known as the chapel 
we are tempted to find the means of access to the “ screens,” 
which, in a house of that date, would separate the hall from 
kitchens, buttery and-pantry contained in one of the wings. 
Their position would, no doubt, have been revealed to us if 
the minstrels’ gallery and the contemporary panelling had 
survived, but these “ delights of the eye ” were expelled from 
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the house at the close of the last century, when, for a brief period, 
it fell on evil days and was converted into a preparatory school. 
The attempt to restore the original appearance of the hall, 
though admirable in intention, has been only partially successful. 
Viewed from below, the bosses in the ceiling have the appearance 
of age, but the conjunction of wood and plaster and the abrupt 
termination of the ribs on the end walls (Fig. 11) are singularly 
unhappy and suggest a considerable departure from the original 
design. It is improbable, however, that any structural change 
was effected at that time. The ground plan is, indeed, hope- 
lessly obscure, but of this an explanation may be found in the 
rearrangement entailed by the erection of the additions built 
by a member of the Austen family in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. 

It would seem that the Champneis were associated with 
Bexley for upwards of a century, for Hasted tells us that 
the family’s inheritance was preserved intact until after the 
clese of the Civil War. Sir Justinian’s son succeeded to both 
properties, and was of sufficient consequence in the county to 
be pricked for sheriff in1582. He disinherited his son, another 
Justinian, in favour of a younger brother, Richard, who was 


the last Champneis of Hall Place. Richard disposed of the 
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to discard the Tudor house. He desired to supplement the 
scanty supply of sleeping rooms and, by removing the offices 
to the ground floor of his quadrangle, to leave the north side 
free for the state apartments. A commission which imposed 
such narrow limitations would not have tempted an architect 
bent on the display of Later Renaissance leanings. ‘To connect 
his addition with that part of the earlier building which he 
intended to preserve Austen formed a passage running east and 
west along the side of the hall and across the wings, and from 
this passage something may be learned of the original dimensions 
of the Champneis house. The doorway which terminates it 
on the west abuts on the hexagonal tower and is pierced in a 
wall of unquestionably the same date. This would appear a 
sufficient indication that on the west, at least, Sir Justinian’s 
house had additional accommodation behind the line of the 
hall. On the east the passage terminates in a doorway contained 
in a bay of the Austen brickwork and surmounted by sash 
windows, and the warm colour of the seventeenth century 
brick serves as an admirable foil to the flint and chalk 
(Fig. 6). 

The quadrangle is marked by a certain severity, for, except 
on the south side, where there is a doorway (not shown in the 
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property to Robert Austen, created a baronet in the early years 
of Charles II; and, as Shelleis Court went the way of the Bexley 
acres soon afterwards, we may, perhaps, infer that in the 
constitutional struggle he was on the losing side. 

The Austen family were settled at Heronden in Tenterden. 
Sir Robert was a younger son, but of his two children, Robert, 
on the death of an uncle, became master of Heronden, and 
John at Hall Place succeeded his father in 1666 as second 
baronet. The quadrangular annexe to the south, built on the 
site apparently occupied by the “ Base Court ” of the sixteenth 
century house, was certainly in being before the death of John 
in 1698. On purely architectural grounds we should be 
inclined to place it. rather later than 1653, the date carved 
under the interesting spit-rack in the kitchen, but the 
kitchen cannot have existed in its present position before the 
house was enlarged, and, therefore, the date is a weighty piece 
of evidence. But whether we assign the additions to Sir Robert 
or his son, it is to this abrupt juxtaposition of two styles, with 
its naive refusal to recognise the incompatibility of building 
ideals essentially at variance, that Hall Place owes its peculiar 
erchitectural fascination. The character of the new work was 
in great measure determined by Austen’s evident reluctance 
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illustrations) of good classic proportions with a pediment and 
frieze supported by enriched consoles, there is no attempt 
at ornament. For his effect the architect relied solely on the 
quiet dignity of his lines of windows (crowned in the lower 
storey by circular heads), his modillioned cornice, and a strongly 
marked string-course dividing the elevation (Fig. 2). The high 
pitch of the roof, with its stunted dormers and overhanging eaves, 
conveys an impression of domestic comfort, which affords a 
pleasant contrast to the unrelieved austerity of the buildings on 
the north. Relief to the eye is secured by sunk oval panels 
and by the treatment of the southern end as a separate bay. 
What the sky line gains by the tower in the quadrangle (Fig. 4) 
is not easily exaggerated. The tower is crowned by a louvre 
in two stages, the upper covered by a cupola, which retains its 
original vane. ‘The treatment of this little court is exceedingly 
simple, and for that reason the skill with which monotony has 
been avoided is the more notable. Here, as elsewhere, sparing 
of ornament, the builder contrived an effective substitute by 
placing the windows in the tower at irregular intervals, and by 
the addition to each of a kind of shelf resting upon the keystone 
faintly reminiscent of those employed by Smith of Warwick 
at alater date. The tower serves as a well for the main staircase, 
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but it is only in the servants’ quarters that 
a specimen of the original means of access 
from the ground floor to the upper storeys 
would appear to survive. In that part of 
the quadrangle the staircase has simple 
and elegantly turned balusters resting or a 
moulded string: the rails stop on newel 
posts which are crowned by balls (Fig. 10), 
In the west wing what was probably tie 
“Great Chamber” became the wit)- 
drawing room of Austen’s enlarged hou:e, 
Here the ceiling (Fig. 9) shows the nat ve 
plasterer at the summit of his achie\e- 
ment, and if Italian influence is clea ly 
traceable, it has nothing about it of dir. ct 
imitation. The plan is probably determined 
by the existence of a timber roof behiad 
the plaster. The panels are coved and 
coffered, and are divided by broad bands 
of running foliage stopped at the corners dy 
finely modelled rosettes. The centre parel 
is decorated with an oval wreath of 
flowers and leaves, surrounded by a bead 
and reel and by a profusion of ornament 
in the spandrels. The mouldings of the 
ribs and the singular angularity of the 
mermaids betray the nationality of the 
designer ; and his anxiety to secure a rich 


poor. 
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effect at whatever sacrifice of artistic pro- 
priety is indicated by his light-hearted 
employment of every decorative motif 
which occurred to his fancy. In this 
matter of plaster Hall Place fully sustains 
its character as a house of contrasts. In 
the bedrooms where it exists nothing 
could exceed the simplicity of the treatment : 
it is confined to plain panels framed i1 
bolection mouldings. By judicious furnish- 
ing much has been done in the last few 
years to restore the ancient appearance cf 
the interior, and the rooms have been fille J 
with such objects as the Champneis an 1 
the first Austens were accustomed to sc2 
around them. Of the examples of the oak 
period the large bed in a room in the we:t 
wing is the most notable. It belonged t» 
Lady Henry Grosvenor until the Quenby 
sale of 1920, and was _ illustrated i1 
Country Lire of Oct. 31st, IgIt. 

The estate continued in the main line 
of the Austen family until Sir Robert's 
death in 1743, when for thirty years 
descendants of the ‘Tenterden branch 
followed one another with bewildering 
rapidity. Sir Robert or his predecessor 
had, however, accumulated so many debts 
and charged so many jointures upon the 
property that the rent roll was entirely 
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swallowed up and the members of the junior branch, though 
retaining the fee, never entered into possession. The archi- 
tectural history of the house ends with the seventeenth century, 
but“we can hardly be mistaken in holding Sir Robert’s father 
responsible for the clairvoyée (Fig. 1) and the extension of the 
forecourt to form a walled garden which has done so much to 
mitigate the severity of the Champneis exterior. The 
gates are admirable in design and _ scarcely inferior to 
those at Chevening, in the same county, which have already 
figured in Country Lire. Both examples are the work 
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of an early eighteenth century follower of Jean Tijou, but 
at Hall Place the ironwork gains greatly in decorative 
effect by association with the mellow red brick walls of the 
forecourt. 

On the death without issue of the last Austen in 1772 
the house passed by will to Sir Francis Dashwood of West 
Wycombe’ and Mereworth, whose sister had married Sir Robert 
a generation earlier ; and, though no Dashwood has lived there 
for many years, the property is still owned by a descendant of 
that family. RaLpH EDWARDS 


A COUNTRYMAN’S COMMONPLACE BOOK 


R. TORR’S second book of Small Talk at Wreyland 
(Cambridge University Press) is as delightful as the 
first, and that is giving it no slight praise. It is a 
commonplace book that ranges over a vast number of 
topics. ‘The writer’s sympathies are very wide indeed. 
He is a scholar and antiquary, a landowner, an author, and was 
called to the Bar. In the course of his more serious work 
thousands of little incidents have occurred which he appears to 
have put down just as they happened to come to memory. The 
pervading atmosphere is, of course, Devonian. Wreyland is 
not far from Dartmoor, and Mr. Torr has a great deal to say 
about the peasantry of a county famous for its finely characterised 
peasants. How remote the place is may be guessed from the 
first entry, which tells that on September gth, 1918, an aeroplane 
passed over the valley for the first time. Nothing of the kind 
had ever been seen before—not even a balloon. That leads 
him to tell the story of an invalid old man who described the 
first motor car that visited Wreyland as being “‘ like a railway- 
carriage on wheels.” Mr. Torr himself remembers the first 
railway train that came, and he knew old people who said 
that they remembered the first cart. Before the carts came 
they carried things on horses with pack-saddles. Moore says 
in his “‘ History of Devonshire”: ‘‘ Fifty years ago a pair of 
wheels was scarcely to be seen on a farm in the county, and 
at present the use of pack-horses still prevails, though on the 
-decline. .’ Now pack-horses have vanished and also 
the oxen that used to draw the harvest carts; but they still 
use sledges on very steep fields. There are many things one 
would like to quote about Dartmoor, but what is most striking 
is the diversity of knowledge which the writer shows. Some- 
times it might be called trivial, but it is none the less amusing 
for that. For instance, there is the story of little Gracey, a 
cat that ran under the clock in fear of two little dogs, and as 
the dogs approached she ran up the chain as far as the works 
and stopped the clock. The author remarks en passant : 


When the mouse ran up the clock, it probably went up the chain, 
as Gracey did, not up outside the case, as shown in certain picture- 
books. 


The cat Gracey had many progenitors of the same name: 


My brother made a pedigree of Gracies, showing the descent in female 
line with the collateral branches ;_ and this “ little ’ Gracey comes in 
there as “‘ Peter’s niece.” 


This, the origin of the Christmas Tree, is another small 
tit-bit of information : 


My sister writes to my grandmother, 29 January 1851, ‘‘ Brother 
Henry and I went to a party on Tuesday evening. We danced and 
saw a magic lantern, and there was a German tree, and many nice 
things to eat. We enjoyed it all very much, and did not get ill after 
it.’ At that date a Christmas Tree was still a novelty, and was called 
a German tree, as the fashion came from Germany. 


At Christmas-time they used to have plum puddings 
right on to January 3rd. It was a custom in some parts of 
England to have the last one on Plough Monday, and that was 
just about the time they seemed to have stopped it at Wreyland : 


3 January 1869, “‘ Plum puddings have followed pretty quick of late, 
but there will be a cessation till April, if my life is spared till that time : 
if not, of course, no pudding.” 


We pass from that to a college memory. Mr. Torr was 
at Trinity and went over to Oxford to see a friend at Magdalen : 


On the Sunday evening the Lessons were read by one of the Demies. 
His reading was dramatically good, but his appearance was astonishing, 
with his long hair hanging down upon his surplice. I asked who on 
earth he was, and was told he was a man named Wilde, who could be 
awfully amusing, but dressed just like a guy. I never made his 
acquaintance ; but, having once seen him, I knew him by sight for 
evermore. The last time I saw him was in September 1897. I was 
at Naples, and he was staying in the same hotel—under an assumed 
name. 


His stories of collecting are full of the same little bits of 
information : 


In looking at a vase not long ago, I said I could not see the 
slightest difference between the new glaze and the old. A wiser man 
said, “‘ Lick it,” and then I found the new glaze had a different taste. 


Here is another note on Greek vases : 


Apart from any merit they may have as works of art, Greek vases often 
have a human interest, especially if they are inscribed. One vase here 
tells you as an interesting fact, “‘ Tleson, the son of Nearchos, made me.’ 
Another says, ‘“‘ Zephyria is a beauty ’’; and there is the lady herself, 
attired in a very. big helmet and a little pair of drawers, wielding a 
shield and spear as she performs a Pyrrhic dance.” 


A sketch of the British Museum, as it used to be, will 
follow the remarks on the vases appropriately : 


At the British Museum there used to be officials called Attendants. 
They were appointed by the Lord Chancellor, the Primate and the 
Speaker, and usually were men of whom they had some personal know- 
ledge. One of these Attendants had been a servant of a former Primate, 
and he was like a father to the students, taking care of their drawings 
and easels, and giving them much good advice. I happened to be 
dining with some friends in Portland Place, and was amazed to see him 
officiating as butler there in his most archiepiscopal style. (The 
butler of the house had got the gout, and he had been called in.) When 
I saw him next, he spoke apologetically—* Not a very satisfactory 
dinner, sir, I fear, when I had the pleasure of meeting you last week. 
All aspics and jellies, sir, and there should have been lamb cutlets.”’ 


It leads to the following anecdote about a butler : 


One of my friends had a particularly pompous butler. A girl gave 
my friend a kitten, and he called it Cissy after her. Missing the 
kitten one morning, he inquired, ‘“‘ Where's Cissy?” ‘The butler 
bowed. ‘I beg your pardon, sir, you may not have observed it, 
but Cissy is a Lady’s name, and the cat is a Gentleman cat.”’ 


There is a sequence of most interesting notes on James 
Barry, the painter, of whose work Dr. Johnson said : ‘* What- 
ever the hand may have done, the mind has done its part. ‘There 
is a grasp of mind there which you will find nowhere else.” 

Very few people associate Baedeker’s Guides with a person- 
ality ; but they will do so after reading this : 


My father made old Baedeker’s acquaintance in 1839 or °40, and 
formed a very high opinion of him. At that time he was a bookseller 
in Coblence, and little known outside the Rhineland, the subject of 
his earliest Guide. Thirty years ago I thought that Hendschel would 
oust Bradshaw, just as Baedeker had ousted Murray ; but the Con- 
tinental Bradshaw was afterwards brought up to date, and Murray's 
Guides were not. 


A useful hint of which Professor Saintsbury would see the 
point is: 
In some ways a thatched roof is better than a cellar as a place for 
storing wine : the temperature just suits the wine, and there is not any 
damp. My grandfather tried keeping some above his bedroom ceiling ; 
but it was an inconvenient place for fetching bottles down, and accidents 
may happen when thatchers are about. 


There is a great deal about architecture, and one remark, 
at least, is very appropriate to the time: 


All over Devon our A 1 villages are being converted into C 3 towns ; 
but this is being done by people who have only C 3 minds and little 
experience of anything above C 3. I hate their works, but resent their 
want of culture far less than I resent the want of breeding in the people 
who appreciate a view and build a house where they can see it, well 
knowing that their house will spoil the view for everybody else. 


The lament over the destruction of Devon’s charm is 
followed by an interesting instance of it : 


There was a copse of nut-bushes growing wild amongst the rocks on the 
way to Lustleigh Cleave.» In early years I felt quite sure that Providence 
had put it there to give us a supply of nuts to take to the Nut Cracker 
—a logan-stone at the top of the Cleave, so delicately poised that it 
just cracked the nuts and did not crush them. And now the bushes 
are cut down and the rocks rolled over, and in their place there is a 
cluster of corrugated iron huts. 


Mr. Torr’s idea of a worthy War Memorial is admirable : 


When a War Memorial was projected here, I thought that the names of 
the dead might be carved on one of the great rocks on Lustleigh Cleave, 














with the date and nothing more. As it is, they have been carved on a 
neat little wooden tablet with an inscription of the usual kind, and put 
up inthe church. I fancy our memorial might have been more worthy 
of them, had their names been on the granite in the solitude up there 
with that wild ravine below. 


It is followed by another memorial note : 


It is at the railway station. ‘‘ Beneath this slab, and stretched out 
flat, lies Jumbo, once our station cat.’”’ That cat had many lives: 
jumped in and out between the wheels of trains, and yet died in 
its bed. 
The only sad note is at the end : 

This has always been a healthy district, and so very quiet that people 
had no worries ; and they usually lived on till a great age. I have 
heard it said regretfully, “‘ Ah, her died young,” and then heard it 
explained, ‘‘ Her ne’er saw sixty.”” Times are changing now. Looking 
at the tombstones of some kindred of my own, I was observing how 
the ages fell from nineties and eighties to seventies and sixties. I said 
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nothing aloud, but the sexton read my thoughts and put them into 
words, “‘ Aye, zir, they do say as each generation be weaker and wiser 
than the last.” 
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ORE than a year ago I read with much interest the following 
statement in Country Lire (August 14th, 1920), after a 
mention of the portrait of the Electress Sophia, granddaughter 
of James I, belonging to Mrs. Alfred Morrison at Shawford, 
“said to be the youngest known representation of her ”’ : 
** Curiously enough, there is a picture of her still younger 

belonging to the Deanery at Winchester, as a girl dressed as Diana, 
with bow and arrow and surrounded by Prince Rupert and her other 
brothers with greyhounds as attendants of the chase. She is hunting 
in pearls and white satin, and wears a crescent moon in her hair, a 
very delightful work of Gerard Honthorst.”’ 

This statement set me on an interesting quest. I could not help 
feeling that there must be some mistake, for the lady in the picture is 
quite obviously not the youngest in the group, and Sophia, of all the 
thirteen children of her parents, was the youngest save one brother 
who died at the age of nine. ‘Two points it seemed necessary 
to consider. What is known of the history of the picture, and 
who are the persons represented in it? After some considerable 
investigation I believe I can now answer both questions with 
certainty. 

(1) The records of the Deanery of Winchester state that in 1883 
two pictures were given to the house by Dean Bramston: “ (1) a 
Holy Family supposed to be by Rubens or one of his pupils (2) by 
Gerard Honthorst, painted in 1631, the Princess Sophia of Hanover 
in the character of Diana. Both pictures formerly in the possession 
of Lord Fitzwalter of Wanstead House.” As to the gift the Rev. 
J. T. Bramston, the Dean’s son, was so kind as to tell me this: 
** Benjamin, the last Earl Fitzwalter, married Frederica d. of Duke of 
Schomberg. He built a palace at Moulsham, near Chelmsford, and 
died childless 1756. His property passed through his sister to Sir 
Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, who early in the nineteenth century 
levelled Moulsham Hall, the contents being sold by public auction. 
Mr. Crabbe, a brewer, living at Great Baddow, where my father was 
vicar 1830-40, must have bought the pictures at the auction. He left 
them and a large farm to my father, wishing to provide something 
for, my grandfather’s younger son, as the elder succeeded to all 
the Bramston property. I think (1) the Duke of Schomberg and 
(2) the auction 
may explain 
much.”’ 

All that 
needs to be 
added to this 
is that the Duke 
of Schomberg 
(Meinhardt, 
third duke) 
married Caro- 
line Elizabeth, 
morganatic 
daughter of 
Karl Ludwig 
Elector  Pala- 
tine. (See the 
Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs’ “‘ Com- 
plete Peerage,” 
Vol. V, page 
728.) Thus 
there is reason- 
able ground to 
suppose that 
the picture de- 
scended from 
the family of 
the Elector 
Palatine, 
Charles Louis, 
who was the 
brother of the 
Prine € 6s 
Sophia. 

(2) Starting 
from the fact 
that the picture 
was painted in 
1631 by Hon- 
thorst, whose 
many pictures 
of Elizabeth 
Queen of 
Bohemia and 





FOUR GRANDCHILDREN OF JAMES I 








Electress Palatine and her family—particularly at Combe Abbey—are 
well known, we have to identify the persons. Their general likeness 
to the family is apparent at once. But which of the children are they ? 
Quite certainly Sophia cannot be one of them, for she was only a year 
old in 1631. The Diana is a girl of not less than twelve or more than 
sixteen apparently. Equally plain is it that one of the boys is older 
and the other two younger than the girl. The reproduction of the 
picture now published for the first time makes description unnecessary. 
We have only to fix upon the portraits. Charles Louis, who became 
Elector Palatine and had a chequered and not too creditable career— 
I have a little book which once belonged to Thomas Carlyle and contains 
a number of characteristic pencil notes in his handwriting, printed in 
1692 and entitled ‘‘ The Life and Amours of Charles Lewis Elector 
Palatin ’—was born in 1617. The next children in age were his elder 
brother, Frederick Henry (who died in 1629 and is therefore excluded 
from consideration), his sister Elizabeth, born 1618 ; and his brothers 
Rupert, b. 1619, and Maurice, b. 1620-21. The dates exactly fit. the 
ages in the picture. The identification by resemblance is not so exact, 
but the three brothers are certainly remarkably like later and well 
known portraits of them. It might have been just possible that the 
girl was Louise Hollandine, born 1622; but the miniature of Elizabeth, 
shown in Williamson’s “ History of Portrait Miniatures” (Vol. I, 
page 78, Plate XLVIII), bears a striking resemblance to the face in 
the picture, and that of Louise is not at all like it. ‘The hunting picture 
by Polemberg at Hampton Court, which shows seven of the children, 
is too small to help much; but I venture to think that it is unlikely 
that Sophia is one of the party, as Mr. Law suggests (“‘ The Royal 
Gallery of Pictures at Hampton Court,” page 238). It may. be well 
here to add the dates of the other children. ‘They were Louis, b. 1623, 
d. 1624; Edward, b. 1624; Henrietta, b. 1626; Philip, b. 1627, d. 
1650; Charlotte, b. 1629, d. 1630; Sophia, b. 1630; Gustav, b, 1632, 
d.1641. The whole family, it seems, were, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
fond of masques and revels sometimes altogether, and it is interesting 
to note that there is a record of their performing a ballet in 
hunting characters in 1635. I ought to add that there is in the 
National Portrait Gallery the portrait of a lady which shows 
quite certainly the same face as that in the group. It is now re- 
garded as un- 
known, though 
it was once 
described as 
Elizabeth ; and 
another __ por- 
trait formeriy 
called Sophia 
is now given 
the name of 
Elizabeth. 
This latter 
portrait is ex- 
tremely like 
that of Sophia 
at Shawford ; 
it is not in the 


Diana. I con- 
c'ude then, that 
the group 
represents 
Etizabeth, 
Charles Louis, 
Rupert and 
Maurice. Each 
of them had 
a remarkable 
and interesting 
history, and 
Elizabeth, the 
correspondent 
of Descartes, 
was not the 
least eminent 
of them. In 
the identifica- 
tion I owe a 
very great deal 
to the’ kind 
help of that 
great authority 
Mrs. 


SOPHIA OR ELIZABETH? Poole. 
The painting by Gerard Honthorst at the Deanery, Winchester. 


W.H. Hutton. 
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MR. FREDERIC HARRISON 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON’S letter in last Saturday’s 
Times is a grave and memorable message to the nation 
from a very old man, whose mental vigour seems to 
grow rather than abate with the passing years. He 
was born on October 18th, 1831—six years before 
Victoria succeeded to the crown—so that he is now well over 
ninety. The length of his life is not its most remarkable feature. 
It is scarcely evening with that energetic vitality of his even 
now, and he can look back to a morning, a mid-day and an 
afternoon filled with activities of mind and body, reading and 
writing and lecturing, meeting for serious talk with the greatest 
of his contemporaries, holding positions due to his great learning 
and intellectual ability and others occupied with a devout sense 
of citizenship which is of the very essence of the Religion of 
Lositivism. Old age frequently brings with it depression and 
pessimism, as though hope died away with ambition. It is 
not so with this vigorous personality. Mr. Harrison rightly 
protests that he is no pessimist ; it is the situation of the world 
y hich accounts for his gravity and for the gravity of those who are 
his listeners. Mr. Harrison in his prime adopted Positivism as a 
creed ; he looks on all that has happened from the standpoint of 
a Positivist, as compared with that of the spokesman of Christ- 
ienity. His warning will be not less carefully heeded on that 
acount. He finds only moderate grounds for hope in recent 
events like the Washington Conference and the Irish Treaty, the 
linitation of navies and the ban on infamous engines of war. 
(od and promising as these are, he is well aware that war cannot 
b. abolished by men sitting round a table and that when it 
beaks out, rules previously made as to the weapons to be em- 
yp oyed can be, and have been in every war, set at nought. There 
wis a time when the spokesman of Spain denounced Drake's 
n ethods of sea-fighting as those of savagery, because he used fire 
sips. What the military mind seizes hold of is that whoéver 
u-es the superior weapon most ruthlessly stands more chance 
o victory. The great conquests of the world have nearly all 
been achieved as much by the superior weapon as the man who 
wielded it. Mr. Harrison’s conclusion is “‘ that these things will 
not be an end to causes of war, or even diminish them.” The 
severance effected between Britain and Japan was the key problem 
ai Washington, but Mr. Harrison’s comment is: ‘“‘ Japan will 
go home smiling, but with a sore heart.’’ The same limited 
approval he extends to the Irish Treaty, claiming that he was 
for Irish Nationality before Home Rule, and he welcomed the 
Treaty as an “‘ inevitable experiment to be offered by Britain,” 
only, it “‘ has not yet cast out the devils of religions, race and 
partisan hatred. It may yet cause some of them to run violently 
down a steep place into the sea.”’ 

About the revival of industry and trade, he repeats what 
thoughtful people knew beforehand—that the revival of business 
must be very slow. People run hither and thither seeking out 
the most ingenious methods of accounting for it and avoiding 
the plain and simple one that stands in front of them. It is 
that the accumulations of wealth which had been made largely 
during the last hundred years and to a great extent during a 
much longer period, were absolutely destroyed. We do not say 
wasted, because winning the war was a return worth the sacrifice. 
That makes no difference to the fact that the greater part of 
the thousands of millions of pounds spent by neutral as well as 
belligerent countries, was lost utterly. The difference between, 
say, building a house and spending an equal amount upon shells 
is that the house remains to figure as wealth for many future 
generations, but the shells explode and leave no trace behind. 
The money they cost might as well have been thrown into the 
sea if material addition to wealth be alone considered. The 
confusion and disturbance of the exchanges is only a symptom, 


not a fundamental cause, of the disease. Mr. Harrison concen- 
trates his energy on the wretchedness that has ensued. ‘‘ The 
enormous number of unemployed and partly employed is a 
catastrophe such as no living man has seen.” Yet, if we think 
backward, the end of the war did not leave countries so impover- 
ished as the early wars did, when it was the habit to burn the 
crops and stock in the country, to put the cities to the sword and 
leave complete devastation behind the victorious army. The 
world has, at any rate, been left with means of retrieving its 
position. It is true that the Kaiser dealt with parts of France 
and parts of Belgium in the manner of Attila, but after all, the 
devastated regions formed but a small part of the territory which 
bore the brunt of the war. The nations are enfeebled, but they 
still possess the material and the tools with which they can restore 
the wealth taken from them. One of the difficulties in the way 
is pointed out with great clearness by Mr. Harrison when he says 
that organised labour in England is far stronger, both politically 
and economically than labour is anywhere or ever was before. 
Unfortunately, it is using its strength in the wrong way, binding 
itself to formulas and principle, taking no account of the fact 
that it grew and prospered by that foreign trade of which war 
has caused the collapse. Labour does not take that into account 
and so “ is forcing all Labour recognised or unrecognised to face 
a revolution or a famine.’ It is organised selfishness instead of 
organised self-help. 

After this long and telling analysis of the position, Mr. 
Harrison comes to the gist of his message. Just as there is 
one paramount cause and.one only for the poverty to which 
the world has been reduced, so also there is but one remedy. 
It is that the nation, and indeed, mankind, must brace itself 
to ‘‘ recognise that salvation lies alone in a high moral sense, 
a national creed of loyalty, discipline, unselfish devotion to 
duty.”’ He adds: ‘In a word, a more efficient religion.”’ 
But is it necessary to drag in religion—a matter on which there 
are many honest doubts and divisions? The country must 
recognise that a certain amount of demoralisation has crept 
into it as a result of war. The virtue of loyalty in its widest 
sense, loyalty to one’s faith as much as to one’s king, loyalty 
to work without thinking too much of the immediate reward, 
loyalty to a cause, not on account of worldly advantage, but 
because we believe in it, is one of the qualities that have raised 
man to a dignity beyond that of any other known creature. 
Discipline we interpret as obedience—not only the obedience 
of servant to master, but obedience to one’s own light and 
conviction, Understood in this way, Mr. Harrison’s appeal 
is a very noble one, and few will disagree when he says that 
what is wanted is a religion of human conduct, the Ten Command- 
ments brought up to modern science and the conditions of 
modern civilisation. In the previous critical epochs of the 
world’s history the need has created the man, and no fault 
can be found with the enumeration by the great Positivist of 
Moses and the Prophets, Mahomet, Confucius, Buddha, Rome, 
the Catholic Church, Puritanism and Methodism. All these 
men and beliefs served their time well, and our greatest hope 
is that the exigencies of the hour will bring into being some 
figure comparable to them. 

The photograph we show of Mr. Frederic Harrison would 
strike anyone who had never heard of him as that of a 
strong, decided character. What was given by Nature has been 
elaborated by study, and it is only necessary to read his Novissima 
Verba (Fisher Unwin), and note the number and variety of the 
topics upon which he discourses, to gain some idea of the Strong 
Man of Positivism. To him who can read it, the biography of 
the man is written in that photograph. Did anyone who ever 
went before show the same vigour and alertness at ninety ? 





BEFORE THE DAWN OF DAY 


- VENTURE of faith, and rather a rash one,’’ was the 
general verdict as we left for Ireland in the closing 
days of November, 1921. It was bad enough to go 
at all, but to take the long journey for a ‘‘ Coming- 
of-age’’’ in an old Jrish home, at such a moment, was 

simply absurd. 

The slight spice of danger such forebodings bestowed died 
out before the mail’s first halt. The Welsh crowd that surged 
on the platform and flooded the train were strung up to the last 
pitch, but not over politics. What did such matter when 
Cardiff had beaten Swansea at football, when one could speak 
one’s own language and be locally understood, and when 
i:ngland and the outside world were run by a Welshman. 

If ever there 7s a settlement with Ireland, I thought to 
myself, and Irishmen are free to take Office under the Crown, 
vhat a battle there will be between brother Celts ! 

The military precautions before boarding the boat revived 
. flagging sense of adventure. But once down the gangway 
a homely welcome awaited us in the person of the white-haired 


stewardess. ‘‘ Ah, it’s pleased I am to see the family again ; 
for these are bad times and few travelling. The gentry are all 
going one way now, and more’s the pity of it.” 

But the bad times she spoke of were not revealed when 
the daylight showed the Irish countryside. What caught the 
eve were the fresh embroideries of thatch on the cabin roofs 
and barns, and the newly built up walls and gate-piers where 
the farm boreens ended. There was no sign of destruction 
here; on the contrary, the old happy-go-lucky methods had 
disappeared, giving place to a quite unexpectedly tidy prosper'ty ; 
and under the low grey skies and across this peaceful country 
of deep green fields this November Sunday morning, people 
were moving slowly, in little groups of twos and threes, drawn 
by the hidden chapel bells calling the faithful to Mass. 

It was some hours later when the motor ran over the 
creaking planks of the drawbridge at the entrance to the park, 
and after climbing up towards the forest, took a final turn 
down a narrow fern-fringed clett in the rocks, and came out 
cn the platform over the river where the old house stands. 








It is a splendid site. No wonder succeeding generations 
have clung to it with such affectionate tenacity. Irish chief- 
tain’s stronghold, Anglo-Norman castle, Jacobean house, the 
beauty of whose “ hanging gardens”’ still lingers as a legend 
in the valley of the Blackwater, succeeded each other here. 
Until in Georgian days a huge square pile was raised on the 
cliff edge, cutting off the older dwelling-place from its setting, 
and dwarfing all that had gone before. 

From this last house I looked out eagerly as one does the 
morning after an arrival. But the cheerful aspect of the 
countryside was lost. A veil seemed to be drawn over the 
lanascape, hiding the distant hope-giving mountains and the 
rounded outlines cf the nearer hills. It blotted out the details 
across the broad tidal river. The only living creatures appeared 
to Fe the wildfowl that paddled happily on the sandbank far 
below, and the last dry leaves that fluttered down like yellow 
butterflies through the still autumn air. A curicus sense of 
expectancy lay over everything, as if even the wind was holding 
its breath, like the pause before a storm cr the grey hush of 
dawn before the worid wakes. It was a dark land, who could 
tell which it might be ? 

Within, the house itself suffered the same eclipse. The 
dim splendours of its rooms felt forlorn and oppressive. The 
dark portraits that ccvered the walls gazed down on their 
descendants with a veiled hostility and reserve. It was quite 
a relief when we were out in the.open country again, motoring 
to the races which formed the principal event in a round of 
coming-of-age festivities. 

From all the farms and cabins that we passed the people 
crowded out to greet us on our way, and a great cheer went 
up as we reached the gates where the race stewards met us, 
wearing their green, white and yellow rosettes. When a sharp 
whistle blew and a smart looking sergeant (who had fought 
through the Great War) marshalled his young men, I realised 
with surprise my first contact with Sinn Fein. Being Ireland, 
it was the Priest who got up the race meeting, but it was the 
I.R.A. who kept order among a joyous, good-natured throng. 
Only one dark figure drifted through it alone; it was the 
‘eunman”’ of the district who walked by himself. 

That night, when we returned, a family banquet was followed 
by a dance for the neighbours. Then the gaunt Georgian house 
came into its own. Its big hall filled with light and noise and 
laughter; its glowing dining-room was once again the theatre 
where ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera’’ had been played soon after its 
first appearance ; and in the vast round ballroom over the river, 
lit by the soft beams of the chandeliers, the bygone beauties 
with roses in their slender hands woke from their sleep and 
smiled down on us indulgently from the white and gold walls. 

If our forebears of the eighteenth century lived proud, 
self-contained lives, at least they knew just how to stage such 
occasions. In LTublin, London and Bath, and their distant 
country homes, those were the spacious days of the Anglo-Irish 
over-lords. 

It was a totally different Ireland that met in the old house 
at the servants’ ball. Anglo-Ireland had vanished with last 
night’s guests. This was a Celtic gathering where the country 
dances went with a swing to the skirl of the Irish pipes, and 
earnest young men and women sang, with a ring of living 
enthusiasm, new words to old tunes. “‘ Kevin Barry,” “ The 
Boys of Kilmichael,’’ “‘ The Soldier’s Song,” ‘‘ Who Fears to 
Speak of ’98,” ‘‘ God Save Ireland,” followed in rapid succession, 
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and each song sung with such feeling in the words that no one 
could ignore their meaning. These tense young faces singing 
in the vaulted halls that had once formed part of the castle 
dungeons, these new soldiers of Ireland with their surprising|y 
strict discipline were a relevation to one who had hardly realis:d 
what a civilising force the power of conscious nationhood might ' 
And here for the first time I heard some outspoken comments — 
for as the English wife of a son of the house I felt for both sides — 
one and all declared they had no quarrel with King George of 
Ireland ; it was only his English Government “ set to rule 0\ or 
us’ for which they had no use. The breath on the face of +e 
waters stirring the world to new life had not failed to blow 0\ er 
Ireland. 

Yet among many signs of change and evidences of profound \y 
altered feeling there was no mistaking here the claim of te 
clan. We were all, high and low, members of the Sept, t ie 
ancient Irish social order whose headship went by acclamation. 
It was by right of this that the young heir might hope torule n 
peace. By the same right when the house standing emp:y 
had been raided the old arms taken were afterwards returned 
and returned with an apology. One of the staff, it transpire, 
in his more serious moments haa been a Section leader of another 
district, and he saw to it that no harm came of this unauthorised 
call. He had joined up, he said, “in the bad days of the 
Auxiliaries,’ when to live peaceably at home was the most 
dangerous thing to do. ‘‘ Poor fellows, they had to catch some- 
one for their pound a day, and those who stayed quiet were 
easiest caught.” 

It is just this Irish amused tolerance of things and people 
even passionately disliked, joined to a special quality of intel- 
lectual honesty, that has proved so puzzling to the average 
Englishman, whose solid common-sense resents a paradox. 

tow can such dreamers see the world in the sharp morning 
light of truth ? How can a people be martyrs and cynics at one 
and the same time? Yet so they are. And here lies the hope 
of the future. For no people so clear-sighted as the Irish would 
accept a settlement that did not give the substance of what they 
desired ; that is, the liberty to work out their own salvation 
in their own way, the spiritual and economic freedom for which 
they have been ready to fight whatever the cost to their genera- 
tion. As for the ‘Republic,’ peace be to it; it has served 
its turn; who could spend the winter on the mountains, with 
what that implies, in the name, say, of ‘‘ Fiscal autonomy ”’! 
Even then, before the Treaty was signed, members of the I.R.A. 
were ready to take what they termed ‘“ Colonial Home Rule,” 
and said so. All Ireland that matters most supports the Treaty 
to-day. Once more fate offers a fine réle to the Irish country 
gentlemen if they will but play their part—if thev have not 
forgotten how to take a long lost lead. 


A light streak on the main road which betrayed a filled-in 
trench and a tiresome pause when the train (as it sometimes did) 
ran crashing into the gates of a level crossing were the last 
impressions of that eventful week in Ireland. From the crowd 
bidding each other a noisy adieu on the Rosslare quay a voice 
detached itself and floated out over the water: ‘‘ Well, good- 
bye, Mike, ye’ll be in England now before the dawn o’ day.’ 
And so we were. Dawn broke over England just as we were 
running into a thick Thames Valley fog. But dawn broke over 
Ireland on a Tuesday morning nine days later when the news 
reached Dublin that the Treaty of Peace was signed. SITA. 


ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


A GOLFING CONFERENCE. 


E do not eften hear of anything quite new in golf 

nowadays, but the spectacle of a Prime Minister 

plaving in a black tail coat and holding the 

club with his hands upside down must surely come 

under that head. So, for that matter, does a 
‘sixsome ”’ in which three Prime Ministers take part. These 
novel events took place at Cannes before the breakdown of the 
Conference. M. Briand, Signor Bonomi and Mr. Lloyd George 
were the Prime Ministers, and their partners were Mr. Bonar Law, 
Lord Riddell and Sir Edward Grigg. It seems to have been a 
very amusing match, save, possibly, for those who played behind 
it, if of an impatient disposition, and the opportunities for 
topical humour were not lost. The divots that the less 
skilful plavers removed left devastated areas behind them, and 
the question of reparations was declared a difficult one. From 
a technical point of view the fact that M. Briand insisted on hold- 
ing his left hand below his right is interesting. M. Briand is a 
golfing child, and children often show a tendency to this inverted 
grip. George Duncan has a small boy who insists on holding 
his club in this manner, despite all his father’s protests. Another 
interesting fact which seems to hold a lesson for many of us is 
that when Signor Ecnomi tried to drive he sent the ball] 5eyds. ; 
when he tried to putt he sent it exactly twice as far. It reminds 
one of the story of the late Mr. Henry Lamb, who, after bearing 


angelically with his partner’s errors in a foursome, said at last : 
“Ah, my dear So-and-so, if you could only drive as you putt!’ 


TEES TOO FAR FROM THE HOLES. 

A correspondent has kindly sent me a quotation from an ok 
Suggestion Book that he has unearthed at Woking. The 
suggestion, dated October, 1896, and signed by a distinguishec 
lawyer, is this: ‘‘ That some of the tees are much too far fron 
the holes.” liy correspondent tells me to take it as a text fo 
““one of my more serious sermons.” I will not do that, bu 
it certainly does show that the cry of the down-trodden duffe 
against the lengthening of courses is not new. It goes far t 
explain how it is that the great heart of the golfing public beat: 
no faster with enthusiasm at the proposal to limit by law th« 
flight of the golf ball. I remember at the end of last century a2 
rather peevish old gentleman who solemnly wrcte to the com- 
mittee of a certain club threatening to resign if the tees were not 
put forward. The tees stayed where they were and the old 
gentleman departed, rather, I am afraid, to our relief. It was 
at that same club, by the way, that there was a short hole— 
the fourth—where there was nothing but a wilderness of sand- 
hills from tee to hole. An indignant member wrote in the 
Suggestion Book “‘ that the lies at the fourth hole are disgraceful 
and ought to be improved,’ to which some wag on the com- 
mittee answered: ‘‘ That a steam roller be purchased for the 
purpose.” 
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A WONDERFUL LAST HOLE AT PRINCE’S. 


The University match is this year to be played at Prince’s, 
Sandwich, at the end of March, and foursomes will, I gather, 
again be played as well as singles. There could be no more 
testing battlefield; I do not know any course that can more 
obviously outclass one and make one feel puny and futile than 
can Prince’s on a difficult day. Nobody who saw the last 
University match played at Prince’s is at all likely to forget 
one incident. Everything else may fade from the memory, 
but not the last hole as played by the last man on the Oxford 
side. The fate of the whole day hung upon him. He had 
held a considerable lead, if I remember aright. At any rate 
he was now dermy one and in an anxious frame oi mind. The 
eighteenth hole was that day a very long two-shot hole with 
plenty of difficulties. Yet that heroic Oxford man reached 
the green by means of three shots, in no one of which did the 


ball leave the grcund for as much as a single yard. Three 
honester tops were never seen on a golf course. His adversary 
hit a fine drive and very nearly a very fine second. It was 


just trapped, however, close to the green and lay so badly that 
he took six and actually lost the hole. It was the kind of 
amazing good fortune that only could happen to Oxford—but 
| grow too bitter a partisan. 


CHAMPIONSHIP ARGUMENTS DAY BY DAY. 


The question of eighteen’ holes versus thirty-six for the 
Amateur Championship continues to be debated, and beyond 
the true blue Conservatives, who want to leave things just 
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as they are, I can find no two people who think exactly the 
same. One old friend, a pertinacious arguer alarmingly well 
primed with golfing statistics, thundered at me for a whole 
railway journey. He approves of thirty-six holes, but cannot 
make out—and, indeed, no more can I—how the competition, 
as suggested by the reformers, could be compressed into a 
week. Another, a perfervid Scottish patriot, demurred violently 
at the small number to be qualified. ‘‘ Why,’ he exclaimed, 
‘there are thirty-two players good enough in Edinburgh alone.” 
Then there is Mr. Tolley in his letter to the 77zmes. He says, 
in effect, that the Amateur Champion should be the best match 
player, not the best medal and match player. Therefore a 
far larger number must qualify, in order that no possible winner 
should be excluded by one fatal hole in the score play. But 
then there will be no time for it all in a week: so Mr. Tolley 
is driven to making the first two rounds eighteen holes. This 
seems rather illogical, for where will be the “ better test of 
golf’ if Mr. Tolley and Mr. Wethered meet in the very first 
round and have to knock each other out in a mere eighteen 
holes? The most interesting and weighty cf the signatories 
to the petition is Mr. John Ball, and I am told, though I cannot 
vouch for it, that his reason is a thoroughly original one, namely, 
that it is only half the hard work to hit the rubber-cored ball 
that it was to hit the gutty, and that therefore, where eighteen 
used to be enough, we must now have twice as many holes. 
We shall all be worn out with the subject long before the 
Championship. That one journey with my argumentative friend 
was a little prostrating, even though I did not argue—I knew 
better than that. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


HALL AND THE 


FAMILY. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—It was not at all necessary for the purposes 
of his most interesting account of Speke Hall 
that Mr. Hussey should trouble himself about 
the exact way in which Speke came into the 
hands of Mary Norris, the wife of Lord Sidney 
Beauclerk. But as the property appears now 
to be passing back to the Norris family, it 
seems opportune to point out facts which are 
quite ignored by the books and printed pedi- 
grees. ‘Thomas Norris of Speke, the father of 
the ultimate heiress Mary, had six brothers, 
all of whom would have inherited Speke before 
his daughter, and three of them actually did so 
inturn. Thomas died in 1700, whereupon the 
estates passed to his brother, Sir William 
Norris, the ambassador to the Great Mogul. 
Sir William had a wife who is unknown to the 
books, but no children. In 1689 he married 
Elizabeth Pollexfen, widow of Nicholas Pollex- 
fen of London. Sir William was her third 
husband, and she appears to have beena daughter 
of Alderman W. Reade of London and to have 
been married, first to Isaac Meynell of Meynell 
Langley, son of Godfrey Meynell of Willington, 
Co. Derby. By the first husband she had a 
daughter, Eliza, who married (1) Robert Hale 
and (2) the Hon. Robert Cecil. By Nicholas 
Pollexfen she had a son of that name. Sir 
William died at sea in 1702, whereupon Speke 
passed to his brother, Dr. Edward Norris, of 
Brasenose, Oxford and Chester. He is generally 
given two wives, but appears to have had only 
one, Ann Girard, to whom he was married at 
St. Michael’s, Chester, on July 12th, 1705. 
The doctor died without leaving male issue in 
1726, so Speke passed to his brother Richard, 
one of the pioneer merchants, and a Mayor of 
the then rising town of Liverpool. He had 
many difficulties with his sister-in-law, Lady 
Norris, over the investment of moneys under Sir 
William’s will. Richard stood for Parliament 
in the Liverpool election of 1705, but failed to 
be returned. There is reason to think he was 
married once, possibly twice. Nicholas Blun- 
dell of Crosby, records in his “‘ Diary,” that on 
May 8th, 1703, he met Richard Norris in the 
Mall and that on the next day he paid his first 
visit to “‘ Mrs. Norris, my cousin, sister I 
think to my cousin Henry Eyre.” However 
this may be, there was no heir on the death of 
Richard on August 18th, 1730, so Speke then, 
and not before, passed to Mary, his niece, who, 
some six years later, married Lord Sidney 
Beauclerk. The extravagances of their son, 
Topham, and his wife, Lady Diana Spencer 
(daughter of the Duke of Marlborough and 
formerly wife of Lord Bolingbroke), seem to have 
culminated in the sale of Speke to Richard 
Watt about 1797. Topham, “ the gay dissipated 
Beauclerk,” was a brilliant talker, who, Boswell 
tells us, could take more liberties with Johnson 
than anyone. But of his mother, Lady Mary, 
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Johnson had no opinion. ‘‘ She had no notion 
of a joke, Sir ; had come late into life and had a 
mighty unpliable understanding.” Walpole 
filled a room at Strawberry Hill with specimens 
of Lady Diana’s paintings, for which he was 
full of praises—R. STEWART-BROWN. 


A PLAGUE OF BLACK ANTS. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I shall be very glad if any of your readers 
can advise me as to getting rid of small black 
ants which infest my larder in increasing 
swarms every summer. I live in a very sandy 
district. The house is practically built on an 
old sandy rabbit warren not very far from 
the sea, though divided from the actual shore 
by roads and a railway. My larder is near the 
scullery door, which leads out on to an asphalt 
path. On the other side of this is a trellis 
with rambler roses etc., growing over it 
from the border beyond the trellis. The ants 
swarm up through a crack in the middle of 
the path, but also at the juncture where the 
house wall joins the asphalt, not the trellis. 
Keating’s Powder is some good, but they 
manage to avoid it very often; also it has to 
be continually renewed and is blown away. 
Do ants make their hills under an asphalt 
path? Are they propagated in sand? No 
other garden in this district is troubled with 
ants. There is no sign of an ant-hill in my 
small garden, though ants run about on the 
flower border on the further side of the trellis. 
The pest last year assumed alarming pro- 
portions, devouring all food. I may say that 
the larder is not large enough to isolate every- 
thing by water, as I am told is done in India. 
I shall be most grateful if you can give me 
any advice on this matter, or suggest any 
other publication other than your delightful 
paper to which I might write—M. W. 

[We sent this iciier to Professor Lefroy, 
who replied as follows: ‘“‘ Your correspondent 
should deal with the pests with paraffin or 
benzine ; and he may like to have the formula 
of a mixture used in the United States for 
poisoning the ants. Sugar, glb. ; water, 9 pints ; 
tartaric acid, 6 grms.; sodium benzoate, 8.4 grms 
Boil slowly for 30 minutes. Dissolve 15 grms. 
(4 oz.) sodium arsenite in half pint water, hot 
—cool. Add this to the above solution, 
stirring well. Add 1}1lb. honey and mix well. 
This is a poison to the ants, which will take it 
greedily if it is offered to them on a sponge or 
cloth or as a liquid. This pest is a thing to be 
taken seriously. Perhaps, your correspondent 
would send you a few, which I would like to 
see.” —Ep. ] 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF WEEDS. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Srr,—During the recent Educational Confer- 
ence at University College, Dr. Winifred 


Brenchley, in giving an account of the work 
carried on at Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, invited teachers to make field-notes 
regarding the number of weeds associated 
with special kinds of soil. The long drought 
of the past summer has enabled many a 
hidden weed to come to light. Plants whose 
presence has been unsuspected during former 
years are now gaining ground. This is 
especially the case on carefully kept lawns ; 
the grass having been practically killed, the 
soil has become a hot-bed for weeds never 
previously found there. Either they have 
been sown by the wind or by birds, or the 
seeds have been dormant in the ground for 
years. ‘The last-named alternative is, perhaps, 
most probable. 

A member of the Wild Flower Society 
has recorded the appearance for the first 
time of the small parsley-piert (Alchemilla 
arvensis) on his lawn in Cumberland. This 
is a well known lawn weed, with a fatal habit 
of spreading its tiny leaves wherever it can 
gain a foothold. ‘Though small, it is on that 
account conspicuous, and could scarcely have 
been overlooked by so careful an observer. 
On my own lawn, which has been systematically 
kept free from weeds for some years, I have 
lately found the yellow Galium, known as 
Lady’s Bedstraw. The nearest habitat of 
this plant that I know of is on Chertsey Meads, 
nearly three miles away. ‘That the plant is 
indigenous in this district is obvious; these 
seeds may therefore have remained dormant 
since this garden was laid out thirty years ago. 
It is also a matter of interest that the common 
groundsel has come up on the lawn for the 
first time to my knowledge, though found in 
the adjacent borders, whence it has always been 
quickly removed to avoid seeding. If these 
interesting discoveries have been made within 
the limits of a garden, what may we not hope to 
find in the open country? It would be well to 
refer, where possible, to the ‘‘ County Flora,” 
which may show a previous record. A well known 
naturalist, Mr. Abel Chapman, sent me last 
summer the following information: “ A truly 
wonderful incident in plant life has occurred 
here. The big Houxty Wood (North Tyne) 
was mostly felled for war requirements; pre- 
viously great areas were so densely overgrown 
with huge pine trees, so close together, that 
no undergrowth existed—merely the naked 
floor of accumulated pine needles. Now, 
within a couple of years, the whole cut-down 
area is a vast mass of growth, waist-deep ! 
Among the few plants that I happen to know 
there are herb-willow in huge patches; 
brambles, coming everywhere ; raspberries 
and strawberries also ; primrose, great clumps, 
and the biggest I ever saw ; ragwort, millions |! 
5ft. high ; thistles and rushes also; hundreds 
of other plants unknown to me, but never seen 
there before. All these have apparently been 
lying dormant in the soil for at least seventy 
or eighty years.”—E. M. Hartina. . 
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A FORGOTTEN COUNTRY HOME. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a remarkable 
old homestead which I came across in my 
travels awheel in the vicinity of Denton near 
Manchester. ‘To-day it is practically derelict 
with a modern farmhouse and cottage in close 
proximity. A staircase leads up to the summit 
of the look-out tower from which there is a 
wide prospect, somewhat obscured by the 
smoke from the large manufacturing towns 
in the neighbourhood. It would be interesting 
to learn its history.—H. WALKER 
CAT AND THE SNAKE. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—A recent letter gave an account of a cat 
killing a snake and bringing it into the house. 
“The snake was about 3ft. long and proved 
to be an adder.”’ Is not the nature of the 
snake a little doubtful ? An adder, I believe, 
never attains the length of 3ft. The cat 
bringing the snake into the house is not an 
uncommon fact. It used to be said on the 
Cotswolds that “a cat born in May would be 
sure to bring snakes into the house.” I 
well remember a cat which brought in two or 
three in succession, and the old coachman said : 
** Ah! she was a May cat”; but I could not 
vouch for this.—MArTLET. 


THE 


THE WAR SERVICE OF TWO 
To THE Eprror. 
Str,—These two ponies, one 15h. and the 
other 14h. 2ins., were ridden by me and my 
servant through the whole period of the war— 
August, 1914, to September, 1920—in Egypt, 


PONIES. 


COMRADES OF THE GREAT WAR. 

the Shionsin Campaign and Palestine. They 
were never sick or sorry, in spite of the long 
treks and frequently going without water 
for from thirty-six to forty-eight hours. They 
withstood for three months the heat of the 
Jordan Valley—100° to 125° in the shade— 
without any very marked loss of condition. 
They both received slight wounds. The dog, 
‘ Rasputin,” joined the party in November, 
1917.—LEONARD Aunv (Major). 


OWL AND THE 
To THE EDITOR, 
Sir,—This little incident may interest some ot 
your readers regards the habits of the owl. 
My friend and I was one night wild duck 
shooting when we witnessed a most peculiar 
sight. We were concealed in the bushes 
when three teal-ducks came and lit close 
beside us. And they were not long there 
before Mr. Owl came along and tackled one 
of the teals on the water and soon started 
killing it with his wings, when to our surprise 
one of the teal’s mates came to his assistance. 
Then Mr. Owl had to leave off and went for 
the other one. Then we thought that it was 
time that we had a say in the matter, so we 
stopped the fight and saved the lives of the 
teals, for there was no doubt that Mr. Owl 
would have soon ended it.—JOHN CLEMENSON. 
[We are informed that the writer of this 
letter is a “‘ pitman keeper,” that is, a pitman 
who ‘‘ keeps’ when he is not working in the pit. 
The note was forwarded by his employer, who 
very properly sent it in the English in which it 
was written.—Ep.] 


MR. TEALS 


A MUSIC-LOVING TAWNY 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—When staying recently at a house near 

Windermere I was shown a tawny owl that 

Was attracted by music. A large fir tree grew 

rather close to the house, and one branch 

almost touched the side window of the drawing- 


OWL. 
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AN OLD LANCASHIRE HOUSE, 


room. The family were very musical and every 
evening they would play and sing in the drawing- 
room. As soon as the piano was touched, a 
large tawny owl would fly into the fir tree and, 
sitting on the branch, would come as close to 
the window as it could. It would sit there 
during the whole time the piano was played, 
gazing into the room with its vividly bright 
eyes. These looked quite weird and uncanny 
amid the dense darkness of the fir tree, although 
the owl itself was plainly visible in the lamp 
light shining through the unshuttered windows. 
The owl remained perfectly stationary until 
the music ceased, then it would fly away on 
silent wing, only to return immediately the 
music was recommenced. The owl had paid 
these nightly visits all through the summer, 
and apparently intended continuing through the 
winter. Even when the branches of the fir 
were snow laden it still came as soon as a note 
was struck.—H. T. C. 
A CORNISH CIDER 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—I send you two photographs of an ancient 
Cornish cider mill at the Old Manor House of 
Trewinnard, near Penzance. It consists of a 
large circular stone about 2ft. high and 6ft. 
diameter. Within its top edge a trough is 
cut completely around it, about 18ins. wide at 
the top and 12ins. deep, leaving an outer rim 
of 6ins. and a centre of varying width. In 
this trough the apples are placed, and a solid 
circular stone calied the “ runner ” is made to 
roll around on its edge, and so crush the fruit. 
This stone is put in motion by having a horse 
attached to a horizontal bar of wood sft. long 
called the ‘“‘ roundabout,” projecting from its 
centre and passing through an upright slotted 


MILL. 


and revolving post. The apples are thus 
crushed, skins and core, all to a pulp, and 
the resulting mass is called “ apple-mock,”’ 
or mash. It is next baled up with buckets 
and placed on the “cider-press.” This 
consists of a circular stone having a smooth 
table-like surface, placed horizontally, about 
4ft. in diameter, and having a shaliow groove 
near its circumference, ending in a projecting 
lip. The “ apple-mock ” is built up in layers 
intermixed with clean straw, and when suffi- 
ciently high is called a cheese ; a wood cover 
‘eg called a “sow” is placed on the top 
and pressure applied to extract the juice. 
To apply the pressure one end of a wooden 
beam, 3oft. in length and called a “‘ lever-beam ” 
is secured close above the “‘ sow” or cheese, 
the other end rising at anangle. At its extreme 
end is hung a huge block of stone fastened to 
an iron bar having a series of holes through 
which a pin engages with the end of the 
“lever-beam.” As the cheese compresses 
this weight is raised hole by hole until all the 
juice is extracted. This unadulterated liquid 
is received in suitable vessels, and the dry 
residue, being of little value, is given to pigs. 
To crush sufficient for a ‘‘ cheese’? would 
take a long afternoon, and about five or six 
bushels of apples are required to make one 
‘“cheese”? and about the same quantity to 
make a hogshead of cider. The apple juice 
is allowed to remain still for three or four 
days, during which time fermentation com- 
mences and any impure matter comes to the 
surface ; this is skimmed off as it forms, the 
cider is then put in casks. These “ mills’ 
were in use up to comparatively recent times, 
but have now nearly all given place to less 
primitive methods.—G. 


THE MILL AND THE PRESS. 
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ARCADIA, 
SOUTH AFRICAN JOHANNESBURG, 
COUNTRY HOUSE. serge ere 


MR. HERBERT BAKER, | P. 
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r¥<O stand on the 
terrace of Ar- + . 


cadia in the 
bright sunshine of 
ecrly morning, and to 
look over the Sachens- 
wild (fitly called 
Johannesburg’s _ play- 
giound), with a pano- 
rana embracing a 
di tance of forty miles, 
is to realise what an 
ideal setting this is for 
a country house ; and 
tle immediate — sur- 
rcundings are no less 
attractive than the 
piospect, for the house 
is set in the midst of 
about thirty acres of 
gardens, orchards and 
sloping lawns. Stone 
steps lead down to 
these lawns, bordered 
by trees, shrubs and 
giant cacti. 

Arcadia is the re- 
sidence of Sir Lionel 





and Lady Phillips, and FROM THE LAWN ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE. 
was built in 1909 
from designs of Mr. Herbert Baker. A vaulted loggia runs Throughout the house there is a wealth of old craftwork 





the whole length of the back of the house, and on to this the in wood, metals, marble, china and fabrics, and the introduction 

principal rooms open. The ends of the loggia are closed by of them in the several rooms creates an air of distinction. 

gates—fine examples of old Italian smith-work, with scroll The hall has some Jacobean chests of great interest, but 

filling above. These and other specimens of similar iron- it is in the lounge hall especially that these relics of the past 

work were brought over from Europe by Sir Lionel. are displayed. ‘This lounge hall is a large apartment with 
4> 
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THE LOGGIA, VIEW FROM END OF LOGGIA. 
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stone walls and teak-beamed 
ceiling. On the walls are hung 
some splendid Fontainebleau 
tapestries of pastoral scenes ; 
also there is a fine Madonna 
by Andrea del Sarto, while on 
either side of the big open 
fireplace are some Italian lan- 
terns on standards, a similar 
pair occupying a corresponding 
position on the opposite side 
of the room, next the loggia. 
The furniture is of various 
periods, some of it modern, 
but most of it old ; and on the 
floor, which is of parquet, are 
laid some exquisite Persian 
rugs. In every room in Arcadia, 
indeed, there are Persian rugs, 
each a thing of beauty in 
colouring and in design. 

In the dining-room, which 
also opens on to the loggia, rare 
pieces of old Chinese pottery 
and china are set in alcoves, 
forming rich groups in the 
background. Here again the 
furniture is old and of different 
periods, including, among 
others, specimens of Vernis 
Martin green and gold chairs, 
a Chippendale cabinet with 
pagoda top, a Chinese lacquered 
bureau, and an extremely fine 
Queen Anne walnut tallboy. 
Tall early Italian gilded candlesticks are used for electric 
lighting, with shades of old brocade. The room in general 
creates a feeling of sumptuousness. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


Jan. 21st, 


APL ORT ARE I US HE 


THE LOUNGE-HALL. 


Next to the drawing-room, and dividing this room from 
the library, is an unusual feature, in the form of a cloister with 
a square of grass and an old Roman bath in the centre, now 
adapted to the purposes of a fountain. 

The library is a room of noble proportions, with a vaulted 
ceiling springing from teak-panelled walls. Built into one end of 
the room is a large organ, Sir Lionel Phillips being a musician 
of talent and a great Bach enthusiast. The collection of books 
ranks as one of the finest private libraries in existence, including 
many rare and exclusive editions. There is also a study-library, 
vaulted and panelled in teak, the books here being by more modern 
authors, and bound for everyday reference. ‘The accompanying 
illustration shows one corner of this room. On the left-hand 
side is a glimpse of the doorway, which has an openwork head in 
carved wocd, typical of many Dutch houses in South Africa. 

Upstairs, the principal bedrooms open on to the veranda 
above the loggia. Lady Phillips’s own suite comprises a bedroom 
with bathroom attached, and a boudoir also communicating 
directly with the bedroom. On the walls are some very fine 
old Cape coloured prints. 

There was a scheme put forward to acquire Arcadia for 
the town of Johannesburg, to be used as a Royal residence by 
the Governor-General when staying here, or to be placed at 
the disposal of distinguished visitors when visiting the Rand. 
Sir Lionel Phillips very generously offered to make a nominal 
purchase price for the house and its contents, provided Arcadia 
was to be used as stated, but the Municipal Council, after 
debating the matter, finally decided that they were unable to 
accept this offer, much to the disappointment of the citize.s 
of Johannesburg. A. M. Apams. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHING 


knowledge and a sense of what is appropriate to our own day, 
but though good taste may be inherent and so at once available, 
knowledge is a matter that necessitates time and study. For those, 
however, who seek some short cut there are books which will be 


T art of furnishing is one which combines good taste with 


found most serviceable. Such a book is Mr. Maclver Percival’s 
Old English Furniture and Its Surroundings (Heinemann, 303. net). 
This brings under review the different manners in furniture and house 
decoration from the Restoration to the Regency period, and its main 
purport is to tell people who do not profess to be experts on the subject 
what were the characteristics of the succeeding styles and what is 
appropriate in the use of them to-day. We have, perhaps, heard too 
much of “ period rooms,’ but if the fancy leads one to furnish one’s 
house after some particular manner, it is very important that this should 
be done correctly. “‘ Seventeenth century pewter on a Sheraton side- 
board; Chippendale chairs with covers of printed linen copied from 
the design of Jacobean needlework hangings ; William and Mary 
stools covered with Louis Seize striped brocade—these are combinations 


which are not seldom seen among the belongings of collectors w 1 
should know better.” Mr. Percival’s book is a help to a clea 
understanding of these matters. His text is most readable. ' 
each of the four phases dealt with is apportioned five chapt:r 
describing fittings and permanent decorations, furniture, upholste:y 
wall and floor coverings, table appointments, and decorative adjunc’s 
and-each section has its quota of illustrations. The book does 1 
pretend to be exhaustive. Nevertheless, it gives a very good id 
of all the essentials. 

A similar service is rendered by the latest volume in the series < 
Little Illustrated Books on Old. French Furniture (Heineman: 
4s. 6d. net). This book, translated) from the French of M. Roger 
Felice, deals with the Louis XV. period. French furniture of this peri 
has, unfortunately, been very sadly mauled by English travesties, and i 
middle-class drawing-rooms throughout the country one is confronted 
by very flimsy and foolish reproductions ; but in recent years there has 
been a much more intelligent use of the style, fine original models 
having been carefully copied. It is not a type of furniture for work-a- 
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day use. It originated at a most extravagant period, and this fact is 
reflected to a certain extent in the forms of the furniture. But there is 
about the genuine work a beautiful flow of line which is captivating 
to the eye, and the craftsmanship was superb. This little book on the 
subject gives first a survey of the Louis XV period, and then goes on to 
deal separately with the individual pieces of furniture, concluding 
with some very good advice as to how best such furniture can be used 
in the modern home. The text is supplemented by a hundred photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

A third book on furniture brings us to our own time. This is 
Mr. Percy A. Wells’s “‘ Furniture for Small Houses ’’ (Batsford, 12s. 6d. 
net). As head of the cabinet department of the Shoreditch Technical 
Institute, Mr. Wells has brought a very practical mind to bear on a very 
practical subject, and has produced some essentially modern furniture 
designed expressly for use, yet preserving a sense of good form and good 
workmanship; and in his book are given not only photographs but 
working drawings of tables, dressers and sideboards, chairs, bedsteads, 
wardrobes and other pieces of furniture that merit attention as being 
direct and honest pieces. Not the least interesting feature about 
these pieces is their colour decoration, effected by combing—a manner 
of surface embellishment which is redeemed from all the deception of 
graining and yet possesses the merit of standing wear and tear as graining 
certainly does. 
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In ‘Furnishing the House,” by R. Randal Phillips andi Ellen 
Woolrich (Country Lire Library, ros. 6d.), the Editors of Our 
Homes and Gardens have compiled a book which will be 
of the greatest service to all those—and to-day they are very 
much in the majority—who take an intelligent interest in the 
furnishing of their homes. Let it be added at once that this is not a 
book for the millionaire or the profiteer or for any of those who hold 
up golden wands and see their obedient and well paid slaves accumu- 
late the treasures of the furnishing world under their roof-trees. It is 
a book for quite modest people who appreciate the fact that, as the 
authors wisely say, ‘‘the word comfort does not mean only bodily com- 
fort but mental as well,” that mental comfort only to be attained by 
living among surroundings which make a ‘“‘ harmonious whole.’’? Most 
of us have had experience of rooms which never let you feel at your 
best, where something is made for perpetualirritation. Many of us are 
more unconsciously than consciously correct in our attitude towards such 
matters. We know that we are irritated, but we do not know. why. 
The authors of this book have set themselves to help all who are 
in such case, and very carefully have they fulfilled their 
mission, without being either dogmatic or superior. ‘The many 
lilustrations are an interesting feature, and the furnishing of the whole 
of the house and almost every individual piece of furniture itself 
come under discussion. 





SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


THE DIVIDEND ON A SHOOTING INVESTMENT. 


HEN the yield of a shoot has to be expressed on 

a commercial basis imagination seldom achieves 

a more instructive measure than the size of the 

yearly bag. Beyond, is a sort of general descrip- 

tion, such as good partridge driving, high pheasants, 
periaps, with added morsels, such as prolific rabbit ground or 
nice snipe marshes or wildfowl plentiful down by the river. 
Curiosity always leads me, when making any sort of inspection 
of a shoot, to enquire how many shooting days the area yields. 
We may, for instance, have 5,c00 acres staffed with three or 
four keepers and assistants and comprising a number of pheasant 
coverts, a large extent of partridge ground and, maybe, an 
enclosed park or other piece of uncultivated land of a hundred 
or more acres where rabbits are worked on the warren system. 
Partridge shooting may provide sport for four or six guns for 
six or nine days, either on isolated dates or by parties got 
together for two or three days on end. With pheasants there 
are two or three beats which provide the first time over and the 
second time over, with additional shoots beyond confined to 
cocks. The rabbits may account for two or three of the live- 
liest days of the season, always provided that due preparations 
are made and that the bracken is nicely crossed with rides. By 
multiplying the number of days by the number of guns accom- 
modated we get the total of days-per-gun yielded by the shoot. 
In the above imaginary programme the figure would be some- 
thing around 100, say, fifteen to twenty occasions when a party 
of six guns could be kept hard at work. If the net outlay were 
{1,0co, and supposing the thing were run as a syndicate, the 
cost of each share would be about £170, or, roughly, £10 a day : 
very good value judging by the number of people who would 
be glad to pay it. There are other shoots, or, at least, there 
were, especially with pheasants as the main item, offering a 
yield of perhaps only six days for six guns. They werk out 
much dearer, and by modern tests represent an uneconomical 
use of sporting rights. Some such system of computation as 
that above outlined is forced upon those who seek the highest 
return from a shoot. They are compelled to consider other 
things than the size of bag on red-letter days; for, when all is 
said, this greatly depends on the skill of those before whom the 
game is shown. The more sporting way of looking at things, 
now that heavy stocking is out of fashion, is the capacity of a 
shoot to entertain a full party on a maximum of occasions 
without deterioration of the stock; and it is this achievement, 
on large shoots and small, which will constitute the criterion 
of the future. 


ARMOUR-CLAD SHOT PELLETS. 


Mr. Henry Sharp, the well known authority on sporting 
gunnery and wildfowl problems, has maintained throughout 
his career that if we could only prevent shot pellets from being 
deformed in their passage down the barrel the efficiency of our 
weapons would be greatly increased. His patented remedy is 
to nickel-plate the pellets, and he has applied to shot so treated 
the term ‘‘ armour-plated.”” This invention has been urged on 
the attention of manufacturers for a good many years, but while 
they have found a shade of difference in favour of the idea on 
every occasion of comparative test, they have not found enough 
to encourage them to go further. In response lately to energetic 
pressing of the idea they have decided to go into the matter 
thoroughly, and they have prepared samples. Some cartridges 
Sc loaded by Messrs. Nobel have been sent to me by the B.S.A. 
Company with a request to try them and forward a report. 
Meanwhile, I have made a preliminary test of some samples 
Which the last-named Company deposited with me some years 
aco, the war and other preoccupations having caused the 
enquiry to be set aside until this moment. On the 7th inst. 


I 'oaded ten cartridges with my standard sample of Eley pre-war 


No. 6 shot, the same number with a sample of Mr. Sharp’s 
own plated pellets, and yet another ten with some shot which 
had been nickel-plated in the B.S.A. cycle shops. Fired from 
a full choke gun, the first series averaged 2c0 pellets in the 
3cin, circle at 4oyds., the second 222 and the third 210, the 
percentages being 69, 77 and 73 respectively. The difference 
is too big to be attributable to accident, so that the enquiry 
merits further pursuing. A true comparison could only be 
conducted with a sample of shot of which half was plated and 
the other not; but apart from this refinement there is the 
interesting fact that one sample of shot can behave materially 
better than another. When we really come to look into the 
question it is astonishing how little we know of the influence 
exerted by composition, hardness and other invisible qualities 
in a sample of shot. Years ago there was a great run on 
so-called chilled shot, but the interest in it quickly died down, 
mainly, perhaps, because it was supposed to injure the teeth 
when masticating game impregnated therewith. 


A SHOT PFARDNESS TESTER. 


My, curiosity was very naturally aroused by the possibility 
that the plated samples of shot might have other qualities of 
excellence than those due to their nickel coating. The first 
comparison which suggested itself was an 
examination of relative hardness, that is, the 
crushing effect of a definite weight falling 
a definite distance on a series of pellets, the 
average representing mean behaviour. No 
such test and no apparatus for making it 
has ever been a recognised item in ballistic 
laboratories, and I decided to make the 
necessary instrument. Simple as the funda- 
mental idea may be its realisation in con- 
crete form is by no means obvious. After 
cogitation I decided to work on a basis 
suggested by the rifle grenade; that is to 
say, I mounted a short length of .303 barrel 
on a tripod and fastened a cylinder of steel 
to an old grenade rod, so producing a 
species of drop-hammer. Having put a nice 
face on the falling weight and done the same 
for the anvil below the accompanying attrac- 
tive little instrument resulted. Five pellets 
of my No. 6 shot in current use, when 
subjected to the blow, were flattened out 
from their normal diameter of .102in. to 
.060in., .0591N., .067in. .o59in. and, .056in. 
respectively. Five of Tatham’s well known 
brand of hard American shot gave .o78in., 
.077in., .o8tin., .o79in. and .o84in., while A DROP - WEIGHT 
five of the sharp sample of plated pellets, | TESTER FOR PELLET 
as tested above, were reduced to .075in., HARDNESS. 
.0741N., .O71IN., .o71in. and .o72in. The 
plated pellet thus stands in hardness more than midway between 
my own supply and Tatham’s chilled. Just where the improve- 
ment, if duly authenticated, will land us is hard to predict. As 
choke guns already shoot too close for my liking, no good purpose 
from the point of view of the game shooter can be served by 
making them shoot closer. On the other hand, any marked 
improvement in choke results, such as that above recorded, 
might imply for more open bored guns of the true cylinder type 
what the late Mr. W. Baden-Powell used to term a ‘‘10ping in ”’ of 
the outside fringe of scattered pellets, pellets which wound 
without bringing game into the bag. We are all out for improve- 
ments in that direction, but the point to remember is that the 
pellets in the 30in. circle are one thing and those which strike 
the 4in. square which represents the size of a partridge are 
something else. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SCOTTISH AND OTHER SALES 


URING the last eight years Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
sold 1,650,000 acres in Scotland, 
representing rather more than one- 
twelfth of the total area. The 
operation of transferring Scottish 
estates to new hands is still actively in progress, 
and the announcement, with illustrations, in the 
Supplement to Country Lire last week, of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s impending 
auction of the North Berwick estate of Sir 
Hew Hamilton Dalrymple is opportune. 
The sale will include Luchie mansion, with 
its splendidly decorated rooms of the Adam 
period, and modern comforts such as central 
heating and a lighting installation. The 
2,500 acres are in the centre of the premier 
golfing country; the links of North Berwick, 
Gullane, New Luffness, Kilspindie and Muir- 
field are all close at hand. The _ historical 
interest of Tantallon is inexhaustible, and it 
has been referred to in these columns lately. 

A date has been assigned to the auction 
at Hanover Square of Kinloch, the 4,000 
acre Perthshire estate of the late Mr. George 
Bulloch. It will be sold on February 28th. 
In 1912 as many as 2,141 brace of grouse 
were shot on the moor, which extends to 
within 2ooyds. of the mansion. The bags 
since then have not been so heavy, but 1,100 
brace of grouse, and much other game, fell 
last season. A good road, suitable for motoring, 
crosses the moor. Trout fishing in the Braan 
and two lochs, and golfing at Gleneagles 
should also be mentioned. 

Scots baronial style finds expression in 
Crawfordton, Captain G. G. Walker’s Dum- 
friesshire estate of 3,940 acres, also for sale 
at an early date by the Hanover Square firm. 
Here, again, a grouse moor and loch and 
river fishing are noteworthy. The River Cairn 
intersects the estate. Crawfordton is a mile 
from Moniaive and 15 miles from Dumfries. 
The grounds are well laid out, and the abundant 
water power provides electric light. 

Sir Peter McClelland has decided to 
dispose of Springfield, Northaw, near Potters 
Bar, and has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley to offer it for sale privately, or by 
auction. It is ready for immediate occupation, 
and the contents may be purchased. 


HAMBLEDEN MANOR, BUCKS, 
HAMBLEDEN MANOR, on the Oxfordshire 


side of Buckinghamshire, is for sale by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., with nearly 
1,500 acres, though a buyer of ‘the beautiful 
old house would have an option of taking a 
smaller area if he wished. Hambleden Manor, 
almost under the shadow of the church, is of 
three storeys with a tiled roof. The walls are 
of flint, with quoins and window dressings of 
brick. The old part of the house was built 
in 1604, and considerable alterations and 
enlargements took place in the nineteenth 
century. ‘Two at least of the chimney-stacks, 
those on the south elevation, are original, 
with square shafts set diagonally, but restored 
at the top. Within, some of the original 
ceiling beams remain. The mid-seventeenth 
century panelling in the staircase hall came 
from a neighbouring farmhouse. A _ similar 
style of building is found in other less important 
old houses in the parish. The central porch 
on the west elevation is mainly original, notably 
the window, of three square-headed lights, 
in the gabled upper storey. 

Hambleden Church contains monuments 
to the Scrope family and a shield of Scrope 
(quartering Tiptoft, Badlesmere, Clare, Scrope 
of Masham and Nevill) and a monument 
(1614) to George Scroop (sic). The vendor, 
Major F. J. Scott-Murray, traces his descent 
from the families thus commemorated. Charles I 
stayed at Hambleden in 1646, when fleeing 
from Oxford to St. Albans. The manor is a 
nice sporting property, noted for high-flying 
pheasants, and its scenery embraces the verdant 
slopes of the Chiltern Hills. 

Speaking of the church, it may be worth 
while to add that there is in it a most elaborate 
and magnificent piece of panelling, said to 
have been the end of a bedstead that belonged 
to Cardinal Wolsey, whose arms it bears, as 
well as the Royal arms, and those of Bishop 
Fox of Winchester. 


KINGSWOOD MANOR SOLD. 


HE Surrey estate of over 50 acres, called 
Kingswood Manor, has been sold by 
Messrs. Collins and Collins, in conjunction 


with Mr. Tyrrell Holdsworth, after being 
withdrawn at auction at approximately £20,000. 
The property includes a sumptuously appointed 
modern residence, containing nineteen bed- 
rooms, six bathrooms and five reception rooms. 
Messrs. Dibblin and Smith acted on behalf 
of the purchaser, a well known City man. 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE SALES. 


OME hundreds of sales carried out by 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons, chiefly at 
their St. James’s Square Sale Rooms, have 
been formally advertised by them during the 
year, and, in accordance with their custom, 
the firm has had such announcements re- 
printed in a convenient form. They state 
that their published sales, over a period of 
eighteen years, have averaged one-ninth of 
the total sales registered by the Estate Exchange 
by all firms in the United Kingdom. There 
is no necessity to mention any of the properties 
included in their summary, as the more im- 
portant have been noted in these columns. 


SHOBDON COURT FARMS. 


HOBDON COURT, Herefordshire (de- 
scribed and illustrated in Country LIFE, 
Vol. xx, page 666), will not be included in the 
forthcoming sales, in March, of over 3,000 
acres, as the Hanbury family intend to retain 
it with about 800 acres. What is to be sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Millar, Son and Co. is 
simply a portion of the outlying sections of 
the estate. Roundly, 5,000 acres of the pro- 
perty changed hands, nearly two years ago, 
for over £225,000. The district is a good 
sporting one, and there is fishing in the River 
Lye and its tributaries. One lot in the coming 
auction will be 1,300 acres of woodland, and 
there are many large and small farms. 


BREAK-UP OF A HAMPSTEAD ESTATE 


HE Hoare family has long associations 
with the fine old Hampstead residence, 
North End House, which has just been sold 
by Messrs. Potters. Lord Leverhulme holds 


one of the Hampstead estates formerly 
associated with this family; Lord Iveagh 
has another, namely, Heath House, at one 


time occupied by Lord Glanusk; and Mr. 
H. B. Figgis has a third. The fourth passes, 
through the agency of Messrs. Potters, into 
the hands of a purchaser who proposes to 
modernise the house and dispose of it. 
Necessary alterations are to be made under 
the best skilled advice, and scrupulous care 
will be taken to ensure that nothing is done 
to detract from the beauty of the house or 
its worthiness to occupy the site. 

North End House is not an old house, 
as houses go at Hampstead, but old enough, 
with most beautiful surroundings. The 
grounds, of an acre and a half, were originally 
part of the Heath, and the fine chestnuts and 
oaks still standing seem to give the clue to 
Macaulay’s choice of an adjective in speaking 
of ‘‘ Hampstead’s swarthy moor.” 

The total amount of subscriptions, received 
or promised, towards the acquisition of Lord 
Mansfield’s Kenwood estate at Hampstead 
Heath is £86,000 odd. 


NORFOLK HOUSE. 


WE. have authority for stating that nothing is 
ontemplated with regard to Norfolk 
ang the St. James’s Square mansion of the 
Duke of Norfolk, beyond an ordinary letting 
for the London season. “ I cannot understand 
what all the fuss is about,” said one who is in 
a position to speak about the matter, referring 
to the prominence given, in some quarters this 
week, to the fact that the mansion might be let 
furnished until the end of the summer. 


BURDETT-COUTTS AUCTIONS. 


"THE date of the auction of Holly Lodge 

has not been fixed, but it will probably 
be June. Dates have been selected in regard 
to the rest of the estate of the late Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P. 
Mr. Joseph Stower will hold the sales, at 
Winchester House in March, of the Highgate 
houses, ground rents and building land, 
designated as the Brookfield estate. 

The Piccadilly mansion, and the adjoining 
house, occupied by the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club, will be submitted to the hammer in the 


historic home of the Coutts family. From the 
manner in which the Piccadilly property is 
presented in the preliminary particulars it seems 
probable that it will be put forward as -n 
eligible building site, stress being laid on the 
fact that there is a long frontage to Piccadi!!y 
and to Stratton Street at the side. The arca 
is approximately half an acre, a very large si'e 
for Piccadilly, though not, of course, nearly 
so large as the Devonshire House estate in te 
immediate vicinity. Its comparative smallnc s 
is an advantage from the standpoint of mark..- 
ability. So many memories cluster around t!:e 
old house that if only on that account te 
risk of its passing into the hands of the “ hou:.- 
breaker” is to be regretted. But sooner or 
later that seems to be its destiny. The tenancy 
of the Yacht Club is determinable on a few 
months’ notice, and the mansion at the corner 
of Stratton Street will be sold with the right 
of possession on completion of the contract. 
The date of the auction is March 2nd. 

The Duke of St. Albans, who married the 
widow of Thomas Coutts, the banker, originally 
Miss Harriot Mellon, an actress, ‘also lived 
there. Of her the story is truly told that once 
when, as a girl performing in Liverpool, she had 
to say, in dialogue with a relentless creditor, 
“‘T have not a friend in the world,” a seaman 
in the gallery was so lost in the play that he 
sprang over the railing, clambered down from 
one tier to another, leapt over the footlights 
and only stopped at her side. As Miss Mellon 
used to tell the story, “‘ the seaman then shouted 
“yes, you have one friend at least in me, my 
poor young woman. __ I'll go bail for you in any 
amount. And, as for you ’—turning to the 
terrified actor— if you don’t bear a hand and 
shift your moorings it will be the worse for 
you when I come athwart your bows.’ He 
was only persuaded to relinquish his offers of 
help when the manager arrived with a bundle of 
theatrical banknotes.” The Duchess of St. 
Albans died in 1837, leaving nearly two millions 
sterling to Miss Angela Burdett, who thereupon 
assumed the additional name of Coutts. She 
received a peerage in 1871 in recognition of her 
philanthropy. The Stratton Street house 
contains innumerable works of art of all 
descriptions. 

The portions of the property to be sub- 
mitted in the City will come under the hammer 
on March 1oth, when the Columbia Market 
artisans’ dwellings, houses and freehold ground 
rents are to be offered; the Highgate ground 
rents and other properties, Holly Lodge 
excepted as already stated, being for sale a 
week later. Both in the case of the Bethnal 
Green and the Swain’s Lane properties it is 
intended to split up the holding into a large 
number of lots so as to afford the tenants an 
opportunity of acquiring their freeholds. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts cleared away a 
Bethnal Green slum to make two acres of 
market square, ringed around by Gothic arches, 
and having a large and lofty Gothic hall on 
one side. It has been said that the style of 
building both in its exterior and interior scale 
and detail is “‘ worthy of a cathedral.” Besides 
trying to provide a good market for the inhabi- 
tants, the Baroness built four blocks of industrial 
dwellings, which, to this day, compare well 
with anything of the kind, in excellence of 
arrangement and equipment. The dwellin:s 
will be included in the forthcoming auctions. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 
OLWELL HOUSE, Hatfield, a modein 

Georgian residence with 77 acres, has bec 
sold by Messrs. Harrods, who will, net 
Tuesday, offer four South Kensington leas: - 
holds at their Brompton Road rooms. T!e 
houses, held for fairly long terms at modera.e 
ground rents, are in Southwell Garden;, 
Cornwall Gardens, Prince’s Gardens ard 
Queensberry Place, and in each case a buy: 
can have immediate possession. 

Messrs. Trollope report the sale of two 
town houses in Lennox Gardens. 

Down House, Harestock, on the _hil's 
overlooking Winchester, has been sold by 
Messrs. Harding and Harding of Wincheste:. 
The firm, writing on business in Hants in the 
past year, says: “The larger agricultural 
properties have been difficult to deal with, 
but the smaller farms, especially pasture, have 
sold readily. While there has been a fall in 
prices of the large residence, the prices realised 
for the smaller class of country house compare 
very favourably with last year.” ARBITER. 
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